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Unity of 


HE capacity to misunderstand is limitless. When the 

Government states, in a White Paper, that “ the 
Joint Staff advocated from time to time in Parliament 
and the press has existed for many years,” it is clear 
that the critics, who have been asking for unity of 
command, have not made themselves understood. When 
a correspondent, writing on behalf of sober opinion 
in the RAF (see page §70), suggests that The Economist, 
which has been among the critics, wishes to place the 
ait force under the command of admirals and generals, 
the difficulty of making even the simplest arguments plain 
is revealed. The real meaning of the Great General Staff 
ailled for is ignored by both ; the issue is vastly confused 
by pride and prejudice. 

The White Paper draws out in detail the machinery 
for conducting the war which the Prime Minister out- 
lined in the Commons at the end of February. The three 
Chiefs of Staff work together as a “ Joint General Staff,” 
Which conducts the war from day to day under the super- 
intendence of Mr Churchill and the Defence Committee. 
Ultimate responsibility is, of course, the Cabinet’s ; and 
the Defence Committee includes Mr Attlee, Mr Eden, 
Mr Lyttelton and the Service Ministers, as well as the 
Chiefs of Staff and the Chief of Combined Operations. 
Itwas laid down in 1923 that the Chiefs of Staff 
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Command , 


wil] have an individual and collective responsibility for 
advising on defence policy as a whole, the three consti- 
tuting as it were a super-Chief of a War Staff in 
commission. 
The White Paper describes, rhapsodically, the Joint Staff 
by which this collective responsibility is exercised. It 
consists of specially selected officers of the three Services 
who live and work together, and learn 
to think and act in terms, not of three separate units 
assisting each other for a common end, but of a single 
fighting unit animated by the same spirit and the same 
conception of a single task. 


These officers keep the strategical situation under constant 
review ; recommend action ; concert ways and means for 
operational plans approved ; and consider long-term possi- 
bilities. They have the assistance of the Foreign Office, 
the Political War Executive and the Ministries of War 
Transport, Economic -Warfare and Home Security. 
Parallel to them, the Joint War Production Staff has been 
formed under Mr Lyttelton to bring strategy and supply 
closer into line. 

The fact that there is jomt planning is proved ; 
obviously, too, the amount of joint planning has grown. 
Within its limits, the White Paper is an encouraging 
document. But the system must be judged by its results. 
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and not as a piece of machinery. No responsible critic has 
ever denied the existence of joint planning. ‘he 
personnel of the Joimt Planning Stat was singled 
out by Zhe Economist in an article on March 
21st as the nearest approach to the “general” 
officers required in positions of command, beiong- 
ing to no single Service, but to ali three; and te 
appointment or Lord Louis Mountbatten to be Chiet 
ot Combined Operations, with high rank in ail three 
Services, was hailed last week as a great step forward. 
The point is that, though there is joint planning, there 
is not unity of command. In the absence of unity of 
command, joint planning itself must inevitably be 
hobbled. [he separate Services work together when they 
come together in specific combined operations ; for most 
of their work, and training, they remain quite separate. 
The Joint Staff is not in command ; the Chiefs of Stati 
are—men trained exclusively in their own separate 
services and mainly concerned in their daily duties with 
their separate administrative problems. The fact that the 
Chief of Combined Operations attends the Chiefs of 
Staft Committee to discuss major strategical issues, as 
weil as combined operations, is only a mitigating factor. 
Command is triparute. There is no Commander-in-Chief 
and no true General Staff. Sull less is there integration 
below the highest level. Naval, military and air com- 
mands, though they may co-operate and have liaison 
officers, are separate and independent ; they belong to 
different firms ; they manage their own affairs. 

To a point, of course, they must manage their own 
affairs. From top to bottom, modern warfare is a 
specialised business. For admirals or generals to run air 
squadrons would be as inappropriate—and as disastrous 
—as for air marshals to run warships or regiments. The 
cobbler must stick to his last. This, again, has never been 
denied—except by Service axe-grinders. For any one 
Service simply to swallow any other would solve nothing : 
in this sense, to split up the RAF would indeed be a 


Pull Devil, 


HE seizure of power by Laval is one of the opening 
moves in the great spring offensive. Its primary 
significance is military—it has no significance for the 
real guture of France. Neither Laval nor Pétain will sur- 
vive the war. The struggle between Paris and Vichy wil! 
make way for other struggles—or other reconciliations— 
once the over-tuling power of Germany is removed. But, 
from the short-term military point of view, the changes in 
the French Government are obviously of cardinal im- 
portance. What has Hitler gained? Is Laval better for the 
Nazis than ten divisions? What have the United Nations 
lost? What ought their strategy to be? These for the 
moment are the questions that have real and direct bear- 
ing on the situation. 





The military background of the changes is Bruneval 
and St Nazaire and the promise of Allied raids as efficient 
and wideflung to follow—a promise immediately fulfilled 
near Boulogne. The Channel is now the Germans’ 
West Wall and it is by no means as_ invader- 
proof as the Siegfried Line. If there is to be a second 
front, a-Peninsula, in this third year of war, it is perhaps 
in France that the United Nations could most effectively 
establish it. There is little doubt that a heavy Allied 
offensive here would evoke immediate response among 
the French people. After the raid on St Nazaire, it was 
reported that over 500 Frenchmen had been shot for 
coming out into the streets with clubs and staves to do 
what they could to help the British commandos. All over 
France, arrests and shootings are taking a rising toll. 

The Nazis cannot rely on the temper of the French 
people ; and in recent months they have felt less and 
less able to count on the “loyalty” of the men at 
Vichy. It is important to realise that the return of Laval 
represents, not only a new phase of collaboration, but 
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“fatally retrograde step”; and the amalgamation of th. 
three services is probably undesirable and certainly 
impracticable. The problem is rather to secure thy 
they shall work as one ; and, to this end, the Suggestions 
which have been made by 4he Economist—humbly ang 
tentatively as befits lay advice—seem still to fy 
unshaken. 

Possibly it may aid understanding to rehearse the Sug- 
gestions. The requirements are unity in command; 
co-ordination in training and equipment ; and co-oper. 
tion in action. The means proposed to meet these require. 
ments were, first, a Great Captain (to use Gener 
Waveli’s phrase) and Great General Staff, skilled in th 
joint problems of all arms but belonging to none; 
secondiy, the “generalisation” of all important com. 
mands, so that every Service formation larger than, say, 
a brigade, is a joint force of all three arms, or at leas 
two, officered by “ general” commanders drawn initi 
from one or another of the three Services, but trained i 
all common problems; and, thirdly, which would 
follow from these steps, the interweaving of training and 
the interchange of personnel. 

It may be that, for technical reasons, these reforms 
could not be applied very easily. No layman can say. But 
any intelligent observer can say, without danger of 
contradiction, that the goal at which they aim is the only 
right one, and that it is still remote. True, political 
mistakes have been responsible for many military set- 
backs. But without unity of military command and 
operation between all arms in day-to-day operations and 
training, no amount of the joint planning machinery 
described in the White Paper will win victory. Until they 
are achieved, it is misleading nonsense for the Govem- 
ment to talk of the Services thinking and acting as one— 
notion which is sufficiently belied by the way in which, in 
the current controversy, Service spokesmen are flying at 
each other’s throats, as well as at the throats of third 
parties. 


Pull Baker 


also an endeavour to redress a balance in France which 
had been going down more and more heavily on th 
Allied side. The fuddled politics of Vichy make a little 
more sense if the atmosphere of the surrender of 1940 
is kept in mind. It was essentially a gesture of sauve qu 
peut, based on the belief that the war was over, that 
Britain would sell out to Germany on the most favourable 
terms its island isolation could secure and that. France 
must therefore act first to salvage what it could from th 
German victory. In two years, the position has been prat- 
tically reversed. Vichy’s problem has rather become ® 
salvage something from an Allied victory. Most’ of th 
evidence from unoccupied France in recent months sug: 
gests that, even in the entourage of Pétain, the ant 
collaborationists have been gaining ground and courage- 
the more so because the aged Marshal was himself m 
willing collaborationist. 

The Germans could thus no longer rely on Vichy a0 
to throw in its lot with the invader—should the invade 
arrive in sufficient strength. The more the British raided 
the more the Germans would need “ reliable” men ® 
power in France, and the less reliable Vichy would be 
come. In self defence, the Germans had to find ne 
men who were collaborationists by choice, not by nec 
sity, or who, whatever their real beliefs, had thoroug 
identified themselves with the Nazi cause. Paris 1s % 
of such men—men who still disbelieve in an Allied mt 
tory and who agree with Paul Rives, writing in L’Effor 
that 

French neutrality amounts to a crime against Eur 
and above all to collective suicide. It could only have! 
semblance of justification on the hypothesis of a Ba 
or American victory in the very near futiire. 

men like Doriot and Déat, who share the idede 
gical frenzy of the Nazis ; men like Citroen or Luce 
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Romier, who are economically and industrially committed 
to the “new order.” There was no lack of traitors and 
Fascists and gros industrialistes from whom to choose. 
The puzzle is why the Nazis picked on the generally 
unpopular and discredited Laval. 

Laval must not be underestimated. The Nazis are 
not looking for a great popular leader ; such a man would 
certainly be on the other side. They are looking for 
a man with bravado, which Laval undoubtedly has ; with 
intelligence and powers of negotiation, both lacking in the 
Doriot-Déat type of fanatic ; with ambition and tenacity ; 
with wide political and industrial connections ; with deep- 
rooted cynicism ; and above all, with complete ruthless- 
ness and indifference to anything save his own career. 
With such a man, the Nazis know more or less where 
they stand. Moreover, Laval is, from the German point 
of view, safe; he has lost for all time any chance of 
coming to terms with Britain or the United States. 

Yet if Laval was an obvious choice, there were heavy 
obstacles in the way—the greatest, the extreme antipathy 
and distrust he inspires in Pétain. The Germans could 
not get rid of the old man. The Marshal alone preserves 
the fiction of unoccupied France, and this is the last 
moment at which the Germans can afford to extend their 
policing duties over more French territory. The 
“loyalty” of the armed forces, crucial in the event of 
a British invasion, depends entirely upon the Marshal. 
Laval has no standing in the army. On the contrary, he 
is still identified with the parliamentary regime which a 
large number of officers came to regard as almost a worse 
enemy than Germany. Again, Laval has absolutely no 
status in the colonies. There was a note of menace in 
M Buisson’s farewell message on his return to Dakar on 
April roth. “ We count on Pétain only,” he said, “ and I 
can answer for the complete loyalty of Black Africa.” 
These are the Marshal’s bargaining points, which enable 
him to insist upon the strict terms of the Armistice—no 
occupation of the rest of France ; no military collabora- 
tion ; and no surrender of colonial bases. 

Yet, in spite of these elements of strength in his 
position, Pétain has taken back the man most identi- 
fied with the things he hates—the old parliamentary 
racket, freemasonry, political cynicism, and moral 
indifferentism, all crowned by proved personal disloyalty 
in the autumn of 1940. There is, however, no real para- 
dox. Pétain has no ground to stand on when anything 
beyond the Armistice terms is in question. He cannot 
resist close economic collaboration because there is no 
determined body of industrialists to back him up. He 
cannot refuse to work for the German war machine, for 
without German raw materials French industry would 
cease, and French workers starve. A severe bread 
shortage threatens for June, and there is evidence that 
the Germans have brought very strong economic pressure 
to bear on the old man in recent weeks. They have sud- 
denly closed a large number of French factories, and are 
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increasing their drive to get French workers to go to 
Germany. Again, Pétain cannot make a stand about 
the composition of his Government because nobody 
in France cares a pin who governs at Vichy apart from 
the Marshal himself—and there is no body of men, civil 
servants, prefects or executive officers generally, who in 
any way correspond in group solidarity to the officers or 
the colonial servants, and who would thus collectively and 
effectively resist changes in the political direction of 
the country. Pétain can resist only where German 
military needs and the loyalties left in France give him 
a little ground on which to stand. Elsewhere he must 
give way. 

This confused position explains the curious dyarchy, or 
double system of government, that has now been estab- 
lished. Laval is in charge of home and foreign affairs, 
though personally responsible to Pétain ; round him are 
grouped a very mixed bag of “vils ou nuls,” traitors or 
men of straw. Over against this stands a completely 
separate hierarchy of army, navy and air force under the 
supreme command of Admiral Darlan, again personally 
responsible to Pétain ; and Darlan remains the successor- 
designate to the Head of the State. This new political 
partition mirrors exactly the uneasy balance of forces 
which brought it into being. 

It seems likely that the Germans have achieved as 
much as they can for the time in reinsuring against the 
success of a second front. They have secured a far more 
ruthless and anti-Allied political set-up. The pursuit of 
De Gaullistes and other “traitors” will now be more 
savage and effective. A man has been insinuated into the 
Marshal’s most intimate circle who is ready for any 
degree of collaboration, political, economic or military. 
But the Germans have not secured the armed forces of 
France ; they have not achieved any modification of the 
colonial situation; and it is on these points that the 
greatest pressure will now be exercised. A frontal attempt 
is unlikely. The Marshal has given sufficient evidence of 
his determination to abide by the Armistice. But would 
the use of French warships to convoy supplies nominally 
intended for France constitute a breach of the Armistice? 
The transfer of supplies from Tunis to Tripoli? A joint: 
expedition to “free” Syria or Equatorial Africa? The 
“joint defence ” of Dakar? Or Madagascar? Or France’s 
Mediterranean seaboard? The real struggle for military 
control will now begin. The Marshal has only gained 
a breathing space. 

The policy of the United Nations in all this is clear. 
The situation has passed beyond diplomacy. It makes 
little difference whether or not Washington is represented 
at Vichy, or American observers remain in North Africa. 
What does matter is the opening of the second front the 
Germans fear. Laval, Pétain, Vichy are ali the unsub- 
stantial creatures of French despair. Give the French 
people a hope of victory, and the whole structure will 
collapse. That is the task of the United Nations. 
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WELL-KNOWN ship-owner has just protested 
against the existence ot “ people sufficiently devoid 
of any responsibility in carrying on the war effort to have 
the leisure to plan a new earth.” The obvious tu quoque, 
that the shipping industry itself is far from able to leave 
post-war prospects out of its wartime calculations, has 
been made. The real answer is that a programme for 
improved and effective social, economic and political poli- 
cies is a necessary means of victory, denoting the goals 
of wartime effort and inspiring wartime sacrifice. It is 
absolutely true that the first task is to win the war. Time 
and men are scarce ; both must be rationed ; and the 
highest priority must go to defeating the enemy. But 
thought and ideas are not limited ; the task is to mobilise 
these without impeding the war itself—or, rather, with 
the plain purpose of speeding the war to a_ suc- 
cessful end. 

Reconstruction has already been given a place in the 
councils of war. Sir William Jowitt is Minister in charge. 
Sir John Anderson, in the War Cabinet, has the duty of 
co-ordinating reconstruction projects in the frame of home 
policy. Lord Portal at the Ministry of Works and Build- 
ings has instructions to consider physical rebuilding. Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Leader of the House of Commons, takes 
a special personal interest in the shape of post-war 
England. Rebuilding, both in terms of bricks and mortar 
and in terms of planning, has a higher status in the mak- 
ing of domestic policy than it has yet achieved in the 
determination of international relationships by the Allied 
Governments, and experts, of the United Nations. The 
first need there is to devise modes of research 
and consultation ; to sketch the outlines of an agreed 
world polity and economy after the war. At present, 
world reconstruction, even the reconstruction of Europe, 
is being disparately considered. There are ad hoc 
arrangements for the storing of surpluses to feed and 
clothe the freed nations of Europe when the enemy has 
been driven back; in the Lend-Lease system, there is 
embodied the imperative necessity of deciding by agree- 
ment the character of post-war economic relationships 
between nations ; in the Atlantic Charter, the objectives 
of these relationships are stated. The same integration 
is needed in the foreign field as has been begun in the 
domestic sphere. 

At home, committees and individuals are already at 
work in search of solutions for the most pressing prob- 
lems. The Uthwatt Committee is considering the future 
of land use. The Scott Committee is examining the 
problems of rural life. The Beveridge Committee is 
seeking the means of social security for every citizen. In 
various departments, there are men especially appointed to 
consider post-war policy ; Mr. Crick, at the Ministry of 
Food, for instance, has the future of food policy under 
his special care. There are interdepartmental committees 
on specific questions ; and at the head there is the Lord 
President’s Cabinet Committee. 

The important need is to make certain that this effort 
is neither wasted nor misdirected. For this, four condi- 
tions are necessary ; first, that reconstruction should be 
regarded in high places, from the Prime Minister down- 
wards, as an inescapable charge upon, and part of, the 
war effort: secondly, that the men and committees at 
work on reconstruction projects should produce specific 
programmes and decisions, and not mere surveys of the 
problems to be solved ; thirdly, that thought about recon- 
struction should be drawn from the widest possible pool, 
including men engaged in the public service; and, 
fourthly, that reconstruction should be given a foothold 
and a standing in the Treasury itself. 
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Most of the central themes of reconstruction wer 
explored twenty-five years ago, when the closing stages 
of the last war brought the need for social and economic 
betterment to the forefront of public policy. In th 
inter-war period, they were examined by countless official 
bodies and private investigators. The tendency fo 
reconstructors to start at the beginning again now, 
instead of taking up where these forerunners left off, js 
wasteful and frustrating. It is absurd that bodies 
engaged, for instance, on land problems should be re. 
collecting evidence which has been familiar to planning 
enthusiasts for a generation—and which was embodied, 
probably in a definitive form, in the evidence presented 
to the Barlow Commission just before the war. It is for 
these bodies, and indeed for every individual concerned 
in reconstruction, to devise specific programmes and 
practical remedies, on the basis of the extensive known 
data, as soon as possible. And it is not for them, but for 
the Cabinet, by broad decisions on the wider aspects of 
social and economic policy—such as the future of farm 
ing, land-ownership or education—to provide the frame 
for their specific projects. 

Obviously; the more minds are tapped, the better 
rounded will the programmes be. Equally obviously, the 
best and most informed minds are at present taken up 
almost entirely by the immediate exigencies of war. 
Nevertheless, it is the responsibility of all reconstruction 
agencies to pick up the ideas on reconstruction that 
inevitably come as by-products of the preoccupation of 
these minds with war problems. No civil servant 
should be barred from expressing views about recon 
struction in public or in private, formally or informally. 
The need is for a dish, so to speak, to catch the drops a 
they fall. Reconstruction should be a live issue in every 
Government department, represented there by some high 
officer and kept in mind by every intelligent adminis 
trator—not to hinder his war effort but to fortify and 
broaden it. After the war, reconstruction will either be 
the policy of every Ministry or be nothing. i 

Finally, there should be, at the heart of administration 
itself, probably in the Treasury, say, a Reconstructor 
General, to be kept cognisant of all the plans 
Reconstruction, in the domestic sphere, will fai 
or succeed according to the skill and willingness with 
which financial means are used to achieve social and 
economic ends. In the war, the orthodoxy of British public 
finance has proved sufficiently sound and, at the same 
time, sufficiently adaptable, to mobilise the nations 
physical resources for a total effort ; the same process 
be needed to mobilise the nation’s resources for total 
reconstruction. If the Treasury remains an outside spe 
tator—which, of course, it can never be entirely W 
Mr. Keynes is there—it will no more be an ally 
reconstruction when this war ends than it was when the 
last war ended. Its great and disinterested efficiency 
be neutral—and, therefore, in effect, hostile ; reconstruc 
tion will fail. On the other hand, if the Treasury 1s mi 
a leading partner in the correlation of programmes into 
a harmonious and workable plan, that same efficiency 
disinterestedness will go a very long way towards ensuf 
ing success. There could be no better means of securing 
the needed high status for reconstruction than to plact 
the Treasury at the administrative centre. 

It is time that Parliament and people heard from the 
Government, possibly from the lips of Mr Churc 
himself, of the status and progress of reconstructioa. 
Perhaps the return of Sir Stafford Cripps will bring this 
statement. At all events, what is needed can be sim 
stated and generally agreed. The war must be won 4 
the peace must be won ; the two are inseparable. 
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The Unknown Continent 


OW many people know that Latin America covers 
a larger area than the Soviet Union? That Natal 
on the bulge of Brazil is 2,000 miles nearer to Dakar 
than to New York? That Brazil is larger than the United 
States and has the biggest iron reserves in the world? 
That Venezuela is the largest exporter of oil? That Bolivia 
supports life and civilisation at an altitude of 12,500 feet? 
That Costa Rica and Uruguay are. model democracies? For 
most people, Latin America makes a rather tedious com- 
ite picture of tangos, gigolos, Indians in blankets, 
coffee surpluses and films of the type of “ Down 
Argentine Way.” More than Africa, and far more than 
Asia, Latin America is the unknown Continent. 

It is the outstanding quality of Mr Gunther’s study* 
that he makes‘all the 20 Republics fascinatingly interest- 
ing and furiously alive. A book which is primarily the 
record of a roving journalist’s flying visits to each Latin 
American state cannot—and does not pretend to—go 
much below the surface. But the surface manifestations—a 
public figure here, a newspaper there, an economic 

oblem, a scandal, a breath of treason—are chosen with 
such skill, and picked out so clearly, that it is possible to 
gather from Mr Gunther’s book an impression of Latin 
American politics in which secular trends of thought and 


Caribbean Republics are nearest to the United States, 
Argentina and Chile farthest away. It represents a funda- 
mental struggle between the Axis and the Democracies, 
between two different principles of social and politica: 
organisation, between two different ways of life. The con- 
tradiction is apparent in every community. If the regime is 
dictatorial, some open or submerged opposition is strug- 
gling for popular government and the rights of the people. 
If it is democratic, strong groups among the military or 
the landowners or the people at large have been caught 
by Fascist slogans and uphold “order and discipline.” 
The war which is being fought out on the wide 
battlefields of the world is being fought all over again ir 
the domestic politics of Latin America. 

To say that the future of the Continent will be decided 
by the victory of the Axis or of the United Nations is obvi- 
ously a truism. If the Axis wins, then the 20 Republics 
will revert to or maintain dictatorships, more nationalist, 
more racial, more paternalistic, more repressive than the 
dictatorships of to-day. If the Germans were to create a 
super-national framework for the Continent on “new 
order” lines, there might be continental peace at the price 
of teutonic colonial exploitation ; if the Germans failed 
in this, the future would be one of futile war and even 


rame f policy and fundamental social changes take their place. 
Although the book was written well before the war 
etter | with Japan—and even before the Russo-German war— 


greater economic misery. But in the event of an Allied 
victory, what then? The answer can be given with far 
less certainty, for the future of democracy in Latin America 











the has not so far taken on any clear shape. 

7 The system based on semi-capitalist, liberal economics, 
= party parliamentary government and a class society, which 
ws is still the dominant form of democracy in Britain and 
7 the United States, is everywhere under fire in Latin 
. America. To give only a few examples, the uneasy 
— alliance of the Popular Front in Chile is held together 
chy by the common opposition of its constituent groups to 
- the old landowning oligarchy and by little else. The 
; result? A government unable to agree on major lines of 
7 reform and, in spite of its popular sympathies, unable to 
*4 compel the new President, Juan Antonio Rios, on the 
and extreme right of the Front, to break off relations with 
‘te the Axis. Or again in Argentina, the Conservative party, 
| representing the dominant social class of great land- 
ion owners, keeps the numerically superior Radical party 
caer from power by gross electoral malpractices, and 1s com- 
om pelled, through the acting President, Dr Castillo, to 
fai govern by decree ; meanwhile, Nazism is gaining ground 
vith among the soldiers. Or again, the dictatorial regime in 
and Peru—since 1933 run by General Benavides, since 1939 
blic by his nominee, Dr Prado—holds power only because it 
me has twice manipulated the elections to keep the left wing 
mn’s revolutionary Aprista movement from sweeping the polls. 
will Even in Uruguay, where democratic forms are most 
otal respected, there is a bitter struggle between the Blancos, 
yeC- the “out” party, and the Colorados, the Government 

hile party, on the question of constitutional reform. 
of These differences in political life represent deep social 
the cleavages in Latin American society. In most states, the 
will | the shadow of war lies across every page ; and, now that bo a reo oe . agp ene Z 
uc- J War has come to America, the reactions of these states orl en ee y. 
ade | 0 the war throw into strong relief the basic bl Behind the parliamentary struggle between “ins and 
; ary stro asic problem of “ ” se d th 
nto J Latin America’s future development. The Caribbean a" 5 omnes core struggle of the Indians end the 
nd J States — Costa Rica, Nicaragua Sleadess, Selvader poor mestizos (men of mixed blood) for some partnership 
ut- | Guatemala, Panama. Cuba. Haiti and i tea «2 the community against the predominantly white and 
ing | Republic—have, by declaris 4 mes) completely dominant landowning and business class 
y Cocsemg wer, teows in thew lot Inevitably, the whole economic future of Latin 
ace i eely with the United States, and with the cause of aout * duce bound up with the social pro- 
the in cunder, Mamie, Poomean, ee ae blem of dispossession and monopoly. Generalisations 
; ; a eee guay f se misleading. But the conventional Latin 

hill } #04 Venezuela have broken off relations with the Axis. ee - : th 
of. Wo of the most powerful Latin American republics, American unit of economic power tends to be vals 
his Argentina and Chile, have maintained their connection. big private estate producing primary raw materia’s 
ply 8 difference is not only a question of geography—the for export. The owners of these estates are generally 
nd el ia ia ee ee ee Latin Americans, and the benefits accrue to the narrow 
~ a Latin America.’’ John Gunther. Hamish Hamilton. class of landowners. Occasionally, the owner is a foreign 
aa company, for example, the United States United Fruit 
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Company in the “ banana republics,” Costa Rica, Nicar- 
agua, Honduras, Guatemala, El Salvador ; United States 
sugar companies in Haiti and San Domingo ; the British 
and American oil companies in Venezuela. (Venezuelan 
oil is discussed more fully on page 572.) The industrial 
wealth of the continent has tended to follow the same 
pattern, exploitation by local owners or foreign com- 
panies, without regard for the welfare of the community. 
Thus, Bolivian tin has made Simon Patifio one of the 
richest men in the world; but Bolivian peasants and 
miners live far below the poverty line. The case of 
Mexican oil is another example. Peru is the most fantastic 
of all examples of “colonial” exploitation, for there the 
Americans have the oil, copper, gold and vanadium, the 
British own the railways and most of the cotton, the 
Italians the banking, the Germans most of the sugar, the 
Japanese much of the rest. 

Nearly every Latin American Republic—even the most 
illiberal—is reacting strongly against these various forms 
of exploitation. Mexico is in the van. There the expropria- 
tion of foreign interests has gone hand in hand with a 
drive to break up the great estates and distribute the land 
to the Indian and mestizo peasants. Other states are 
tending in the same direction. Brazil is keeping a strict 
eye on its mineral wealth. Even conservative Argentina 
is buying out its foreign concessionaires. Uruguay is the 
most interesting case of all, for here an attempt has been 
made to combine a free economy with a large measure of 
public control. Its Entes Autonomos are public corpora- 
tions controlling many of the most important economic 
interests of the nation—for example, banking, insurance, 
light, power, hydro-electricity, cement, alcohol, fuel, ports, 
state fisheries, hotels and most of the big estates. 

The struggle between responsible and irresponsible 
government, between social equality and privilege, 
between the economics of welfare and colonial exploita- 
tion, which is raging under different forms in every Latin 


NOTES OF 


United Nations 


A quarter of the year has gone since Mr Churchill 
brought back details of the plans made in Washington over 
Christmas to dovetail Allied strategy and production. On 
the economic side, the joint arrangements have gone ahead, 
though they probably staggered and slowed down during 
the recent change in the personnel of the British Govern- 
ment. Lord Beaverbrook is now in Washington and, a few 
days ago, Mr Harry Hopkins was in London. On the 
military side, progress has been uneven, partly because of 
the swift, sweeping successes of the Japanese, partly (it 
would seem) because of differences of view among the 
Allies. The Combined Chiefs of Staffs Committee in 
Washington is the central body, though the independence 
of the British Chiefs of Staff Committee is intact. General 
Marshall’s recent visit to London for consultations, and his 
plain words about offensive action by Anglo-American 
forces, suggest that operations in the West are being jointly 
ordered. In the East, there has been more joint action, in 
desperate defence of Australia and Burma, but more 
dispute also about methods of collaboration. The fall of 
Singapore and Java broke up General Wavell’s Supreme 
Command in the South-West Pacific before it began to 
operate in earnest, and he retired to India. The course of 
events, as the Japanese broke through the barrier of the 
Indies, proved to the hilt the unwisdom of co-ordinating 
strategy and supplies at’a Pacific Council in London with 
the United States unrepresented. But, although it is a 
month since the American General MacArthur arrived in 
Australia from Bataan to command “all Allied forces east 
of Singapore,” it is only now that he has been made 
Supreme Commander (again in the South-West Pacific) 
after much coming and going; as a preliminary the Aus- 
tralian forces and commanders were reorganised, and the 
Prime Minister, Mr Curtin, became Minister of Defence. 
The real Pacific Council is now at work in Washington, 
with the United States, very properly, at the centre. It was 
during this strange period of discussion and improvisation 
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American republic, will not be solved simply by a vic 
of the United Nations. In many ways, Britain and th 
United States stand, historically, for the order of 
“imperialism ” and irresponsibility which is in the mel. 
ing pot. So many of the foreign interests are theirs, §, 
little in their contemporary politics or social attitudes 
offers a key to the future. True, there are hints and gj 
of the possibility of a new relationship between Britain 
and the United States and Latin America—for exampl 
Lend-Lease, hemisphere defence, continental solidarj 
and the Good Neighbour policy. The fact that the newly. 
formed Anglo-Brazilian Chamber of Commerce is to take 
the whole of Anglo-Brazilian economic relationships, and 
not simply trade, as its province, is a small step, but may 
be a good omen. All the tasks of development and regog. 
struction that need to be done require capital resources 
far beyond’ the present resources of the republics. Cap 
Lend-Lease and the Good Neighbour policy be stretched 
to a new conception of inter-continental aid? Are the 
good and constructive relations to-day to be no more 
lasting than the war crisis? Or are there seeds in them of 
a genuine “ new order ”? 

If so, let no one fear that they will fall on barren 
ground. Those who have read Mr Gunther’s study 
cannot but be impressed by the richness of the South 
American scene—so much wealth ungarnered for lack of 
resources; sO many brilliant men spending themselves 
unreservedly for their native lands—even for native lands 
as small as Costa Rica or Cuba; so vast a population, 
Indian and mestizo, whom education, health, even th 
rudiments of existence have barely reached. The Latin 
American States are still too weakened by internal uncer- 
tainty, material poverty, geographical isolation, and the 
political isolation that inevitably follows, to take a lead 
in working out new forms of a free society in the world 
after the war. But, if a lead is once given, nowhere will 
the following be so eager or the results so great. 


THE WEEK 


that the first brake was put on the Japanese advance by 
Australian and American bombing. It is to be hoped that 
now, with the commands and combined councils arranged, 
both East and West, the United Nations will be able to 
face the tests of the next decisive months with their full 
force and ingenuity—though it must be admitted that, in 
the formal arrangements made, Russia and China still rank 
as associates rather than allies. 


* * * 


Hitting Back from the Air 


On land and on sea, the United Nations are still held 
to the defensive. In Burma, the fighting is going badly; 
spite of the recapture of Yenangyuang by Chinese and 
British forces, it has been necessary to scorch the oilfields, 
and the counter-attack itself can be little more than 4 
delaying action to screen further withdrawals. But in the 
air the initiative has, for the time, passed to the Allies, On 
the Western front, the hammering of Northern France has 
been maintained, and on April 18th one of the most thrill 
ing raids of the war was carried out by twelve of the new 
Lancaster bombers. The objective, the Maschinenfabrik 
Augsburg-Niirnberg, makes half the Diesel engines fot 
Germany’s submarine fleet, and so precise was the target 
that not the factory but certain vital shops in the factory 
were sought out and bombed. An astonishing feature 0 
the whole raid was the bombers’ journey across France and 
Germany at a height of 20 to 30 feet, roof-top height, 
literally up hill and down dale. Ard in spite of the distanc 
and the risk, five of the twelve bombers returned. The 
German wireless has since paid the RAF the tribute of 
calling it “the most powerful menace to Hitler’s Germany. 
A day later, the Japanese had their first direct taste of the 
horrors they have so heedlessly visited on others. American 
bombers, flying from unknown bases—presumably a 
carriers—attacked Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe and Nagoya for 
several hours. The damage done appears to have been com 
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siderable, sufficient at least to warrant a purge in Tokyo’s 
civil defence services. Until more is known of the itinerary 
of these bombers, it is difficult to say how often and how 
effectively these raids can be repeated, but General Royce’s 
2,000-mile round tour to bomb the Philippines suggests 
that it might be possible to maintain a bombing line of 
Boeings “ serving” Tokyo. The Far Eastern air offensive 
has not been confined to Japan and the Philippines. Rabaul 
has been continuously raided, and heavy attacks have been 
launched against the occupied Andaman Islands and against 
Rangoon, where the Japanese have disembarked at least 
another division. The weakness of the Allied position is 
the immense variety and distance of the fronts that have 
to be maintained ; and since it is essential to get the 
maximum number of planes to the right point at the right 
moment, it is good news that the British and Americans are 
to discuss the pooling of air-power in Ottawa early in May. 
* * * 


Struggle for Railways 


The very widespread thaw in Russia is holding up 
operations on most of the front. Nevertheless, the struggle 
that is being waged in the mud may well be decisive for the 
first stage of the summer offensive. It is concerned with the 
railways. For the next six weeks, on large sections of the 
front, the railways will be the only reliable means of 
transport. If front lines are to be reinforced, reserves 
brought up, tanks massed for the first day of firm earth 
and fine weather, then it is virtually only up the railways 
that the material can come. Already the disastrous effects 
of not being in control of the railways have been felt by 
the Russian advance guard that drove through the German 
lines to the frontiers of Estonia towards Pskov. Their 
way out was smooth, over ice-roads rewatered each night. 
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Now these have melted away into unbelievable morass. 
The Germans, for their part, had carefully established 
themselves at strategic points on the network of railways 
and have, on the whole, maintained their grip. They 
hold Velikiye Lugi; the Nevel, Vitebsk, Smolensk sector ; 
direct railway communication between Smolensk, Vyasma 
and Rzhev; and the whole stretch of line from Smolensk 
through Orel and Kursk to Kharkov. It is only below 
Kharkov that the Russians have managed to disrupt com- 
munications by straddling the Donetz network, Even so, 
they have not reached Zaporozhe, the key junction for 
Mariupol and the Crimea. 


* * 2 


Moves in the North 


Only in the north is there much opportunity for 
decisive fighting, but here the stakes are high. Through 
Murmansk and Soroka runs the British supply route 
to the Moscow front. From Soroka to Leningrad runs 
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the railway which, if it were freed, would bring 
war supplies straight to the beleaguered city. All 
through the winter a deadlock has persisted, not for want 
of fighting, but from both side’s inability to reach a decision. 
The Russians have not dislodged the Finns from the Lenin- 
grad-Soroka line. Further north, the Germans and the Finns 
under General Dietl have failed to cut the Murmansk- 
Soroka section, even though their artillery has on several 
occasions come within shelling distance of the line. Since 
the beginning of March, the possibility of a new German- 
Finnish offensive in this area has seemed imminent. General 
Dietl’s men have been reinforced and reorganised, and the 
Finns have been given a larger share in the direction of 
the campaign. However, the Russians have succeeded in 
holding off the attack, thanks partly to such successful local 
offensives as the landing from the sea behind the German 
lines outside Murmansk towards the end of March, and now 
again by a determined thrust across the River Svir ; thanks, 
too, to the arrival of heavy British fighter reinforcements. 
The big German attack is still to come. Its aim will be 
the complete isolation of Murmansk in the north and a 
junction between the Finnish and German troops on the 
Svir in the south, The first move would sever the shortest 
Allied supply line, the second seal the fate of Eeningrad. 


* * * 


Wage-earners’ Income Tax 


The White Paper on “ The Taxation of Weekly Wage 
Earners” issued at: the time of the Budget speech and 
necessarily deferred until this week for comment, proves to 
be a very disappointing document indeed. This is not to 
say that it fails to make its case, but that the. case 
is a very limited one. Granted that the main framework of 
the income tax is to remain as it is ; that the personal allow- 
ances are to be made as a deduction from the tax payable ; 
and that different rates of tax are to be payable on the first 
slice of taxable income and on the rest—granted all this, 
the White Paper makes a formidable case for the belief that 
the present method of assessment and collection, with all 
its admitted defects, is better than any substitute that has 
yet been suggested. The basic difficulty is that the tax pay- 
able cannot be ascertained until the income for the whole 
year is known, and that any system of collecting tax from 
current incomes must, therefore, provide for adjustment 
at the end of the year, The suggestion that, instead of the 
tax being assessed, the allowances should be assessed and 
notified to the employer, who would then have the responsi- 
bility of deducting tax at the proper rate from what remained 
of the employee’s income, week by week, is subjected to 
criticisms whieh, in sum, are convincing. An allowances 
assessment would be even harder to understand than a tax 
assessment ; the employer would be converted from a col- 
lector to an assessor, and he would have to be informed 
of his employee’s family circumstances ; the clerical work 
would be greatly increased both for the employer and for 
the Inland Revenue ; verification of the figures would be 
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much more difficult. This is true. If the only possible altera- 
tion of the present system were the one that the White’ 
Paper examines at such length, it would be the end of the 
matter. But what makes the White Paper such a disappoint- 
ing document is that it never, in so much as a single line, 
considers another line of reform which has had at least 
equally widespread support—namely, that allowances should 
not be deductions from tax but should be paid in cash, 
as a separate operation. If that were done, the tax could be 
deducted at a flat rate, or at a very simple series of progres- 
sive rates, with no difference at all from person to person. 
This solution is not mentioned, and if the White Paper 
is read, paragraph by paragraph, with such a scheme in 
mind, it reveals no obstacle that could not be quite easily 
surmounted. There may, perhaps, be reasons more apparent 
to the experts of the Inland Revenue than to the layman 
why such a scheme would be impracticable. But if there 
are such reasons, no breath of them is to be foynd in the 
White Paper. No cause has yet been shown why the pres- 
sure, voiced in the Commons Budget debates, for a sim- 
plification of workers’ income tax, should be relaxed. 
* * * 


Points for Fuel ? 


Dr Dalton’s announcement of a scheme to ration fue’ 
iroused unexpected protests in the Commons. The objec- 
‘ors were unfair to the scheme which, by and large, is 
‘ikely to be both just and effective. Actually, they would 
have bombarded any scheme. Their view is that if the 
production and distribution of coal had not been bungled, 
no rationing would have been needed. It is a wrong view. 
Reduced consumption is wanted as well as more output if 
war needs are to be fully served. It is impossible not to 
sympathise with the feeling that the Government and the 
coal industry should have done very much more by way 
of self-help before the consumer was called for sacrifice. 
But the fact is that they did not ; and fuel rationing is the 
more needed now. The administrative difficulties of ration- 
ing fuel are probably not equalled in the case of any other 
group of commodities (which, incidentally, was another 
objection), and the scheme foreshadowed by the President 
of the Board of Trade smacks of the ingenuity which the 
country has now learnt to expect from Sir William Bever- 
idge. Its outstanding merit is the decision to base rationing 
on present needs and not on past consumption, which would 
be wholly irrelevant as well as grossly unfair to the thrifty 
and patriotic. Each consumer’s ration will be the product 
of two factors: the size of the house, and the number of 
persons who live in it. This is an intelligent and equitable 
proposal and, when the objectors cool down, should remove 
much earlier antagonism to fue] rationing. The thorny 
problem of stocks remains. It is broadly true that the poor 
‘ack the means and the space to acquire the reserves that 
the well-to-do have used their greater purchasing power 
and accommodation to build up. But, in practice, that 
there is a case for neglecting stocks must be admitted, both 
because the job of assessing individual holdings would be 
monumental and because stocks run out and are not re- 
placeable. Moreover, some stocks do represent the results 
f thrift. The anxiety of the Commons was partly due to 
‘ear of being rushed into an unworkable scheme, and the 
Beveridge Report, or at least the form of it finally adopted 
by the Government, should be published at the earliest 
opportunity—which should still their doubts and turn their 
indignation to the proper target, the production and dis- 
tribution of coal. 


Politicians and the War 


A section of the Labour Party is not happy about the 
political truce. Their leaders insist on its observance. The 
dissidents are not pleased to see their cause go by default 
at a time when, whatever their former party allegiance, 
many electors are anxious to find new spokesmen. Actually, 
these Labour men are probably mistaken if they think that, 
with the truce abandoned, the Labour Party would profit, 
just as they are mistaken if they believe that the Conserva- 
tive Party is gaining any lasting advantage from the present 
position. The truth is that the parties, Labour and Con- 
servative, have lost their footholds in public opinion, and 
only established partisans and the respective vested interests 
of labour and capital remain loyal. It is symptomatic of the 
soundness of ordinary common sens¢ that so many people 
realise that the present parties have missed the tide of 
events. Neither in their leadership nor in their programmes 
are they representative of the real issues of the times. 
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While the war lasts and the parties are in coalition to 
conduct it, the party truce must remain. There must be no 
organised battles at the polls to weaken national unity or 
encourage the enemy. On the immediate issue of the war 
there is no division, and to jockey for party advantage would 
be artificial, damaging and intolerable. But by-elections will 
still be contested by the harbingers of the new parties of 
the new era, sometimes bizarre, sometimes significant ; and 
am increasing number of electors will vote for them. The 
nation is solid, but the parties are outmoded and splitting. 


* * * 


India Waits 

Sir Stafford Cripps is home again to take up his 
important work here, after his efforts in India. He refuses 
to take a gloomy view about India. Though he failed, he 
believes he came in sight of success, and he is sure the 
Indian leaders will oppose the Japanese wholeheartedly. 
Three other statements, all from India, probably sum up 
the position. Mr Gandhi has called the rejected British offer 
* idiotic,” but he has also said plainly that the Indians must 
settle their own communal differences, or get nowhere. The 
Bishop of Calcutta has spoken frankly about the social 
divide that keeps British and Indians apart—and fosters 
the mistrust that Sir Stafford Cripps could not dispel, 
Pandit Nehru has said, like Sir Stafford, that the immediate 
problem is defence, and he sees it as self-defence, with an 
Indian Home Guard beside the formal defenders, now 
reinforced by troops, aircraft and artillery, from the United 
States as well as from Britain. 


* * 7 


Management and Methods 


A main duty of the Minister of Production is to 
raise standards of technique and management throughout 
war industry, and the news that he has appointed a panel 
of industrial and labour experts to advise him and to 
examine hold-ups is good. Mr Barlow, of the Metal Box 
Company, will head the panel ; he will work closely with 
Mr Ivan Spens, lately Accountant General in the Ministry 
of Supply and now chief of Mr Lyttelton’s Industrial 
Division. Without a smooth flow of goods from the 
machines, a smooth flow of plans and orders will be use- 
less; and Mr Lyttelton must take responsibility for both 
ends of the problem. The shape and composition of his 
new organisation are still sketchy. It is ‘not perhaps the 
happiest of coimcidences, in view of other practices in other 
places, that Mr Spens should have come, originally, from 
the Minister’s own sector of industrial enterprise. There 1s 
anxiety among some people lest the watch over production 
should be made too central, and the belated report of the 
Citrine Committee on the use of regional bodies is eagerly 
looked for. In general, Mr Lyttelton appears to have 
started on sound lines, though more slowly and more tenta- 
tively, perhaps, than expected. Little definite is yet known 
about the Minister’s intentions. But it is already plain that 
his success will depend on the power he has—power to act 
and interfere, not simply to report or advise. In the field 
of technical efficiency, now specially catered for, he needs 
authority to make, remove and transfer managers in the 
national interest. In his relations with the established supply 


departments, he needs the full backing of the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet for his decisions. 
* * * 
The Disestablishment of ARP 
It is nearly a year since this country underwent 


large-scale air-raiding, and, as the table on page 566 
shows, the number of civilian casualties has steadily de- 
clined. The cost to the country of locking up valuable 
manpower in the civil defence services is, therefore, becom- 
ing increasingly obvious. It would certainly be a mistake t0 
assume that the time will never return when civil defence 
will be undermanned rather than overmanned ; but at the 
moment the need is not only for the full mobilisation of 
the nation’s manpower, but also for its full utilisation after 
it has been mobilised. Thus, the scheme for allowing civil 
defence workers to do other war work, full details of which 
were given by Mr Morrison at the end of last week, 3 
welcome. Mr Morrison has agreed to the release of about 
one-third of the total number of whole-time civil defence 
workers and about one-sixth of the members of the National 
Fire Service for employment in war industries. This 

mean an addition to the country’s labour force of some 
80,000 pairs of hands, and the first to go—after the volun- 
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teers—Will be those fitted for professional and skilled work. 
The advantage to Mr Bevin is obvious, but how seriously 
will it affect Mr Morrison? There is, first of all, the general 
proviso that those released will be under an obligation 
to return to whole-time civil defence in the event of serious 
air-raids in their districts. Secondly, they will be required 
to do part-time civil defence work if they are transferred 
to factories in their own districts and possibly if they are 
transferred elsewhere. Thirdly, the whole-time paid staffs 
remaining in the casualty and rescue party services will be 
reorganised and trained as composite units to work over 
a larger area—at last, the rigid segregation of civil defence 
workers in their respective boroughs is breaking down. 
Lastly, Mr Morrison said that more persons will have to 
undertake part-time civil defence, which, if it means 
anything, foreshadows the extension of the compulsion on 
men to do fire-watching duties to other branches of civil 
defence—and, it is to be hoped, to all persons between 16 
and 60. Now that women are being conscribed into the 
Forces and directed into industry, it seems foolish to exempt 
those who escape the net from the obligation, except in 
special circumstances, to do part-time civil defence work. 
A further extension of the principle of using the man- 
power of civil defence workers is the temporary release of 
some of those who are not transferred to war work. Some 
will be given temporary employment in war industries for 
periods of not less than a week, for which they will be paid 
at the ordinary industrial rates. Others will be used for 
rush jobs for the Government, local authorities or for 
private employers ; but in such cases they will still rank 
as civil defence workers and will serve under their own 
officers for civil defence pay. The sort of jobs that the 
Ministry of Home Security has in mind are clearing snow 
or delivering coal, the kind of work for which the pay 
does not exceed the basic pay of civil defence. The question 
arises whether civil defence workers, injured while doing 
these jobs, will be granted compensation at the rates 
for war service injuries. Presumably they will, because the 
definition of civil defence is to be widened to include any 
essential work necessary for the prosecution of the war or 
essential to the life of the community. Together with the 
decision to widen the duties of the Home Guard by using 
it to man anti-aircraft sites, at first in London, but gradually, 
it is hoped, all over the country, and thereby releasing AA 
gunners for field formations, the new policy is another 
illustration that the country’s period of sitting passively 
on the defence has passed. And in this present stage of the 
war, when mobilisation has gone so far, manpower is far 
too scarce for any activity, including all the Services, to 
escape combing-out and rationalisation. 


The Daily Mirror’s Shareholders 


One of the charges unofficially levied at the Daily 
Mirror during its recent appearance in the limelight was 
that the ownership of the paper was controlled by Mr Ran- 
dolph Hearst. This was effectively denied, and it was claimed 
on behalf of the Daily Mirror that there was no controlling 
group of shares held by any one person, but that it was 
managed by a board of directors and chairman, acting for 
a large number of small shareholders. In answer to a Parlia- 
mentary request, Mr Morrison has circulated the names of 
the large shareholders in Hansard. The ordinary share capi- 
tal of the company consists of §,600,000 shares of 5s. each, 
and it is quite true that the large shareholders, that is, 
those with 15,000 or more ordinary shares, only account 
lor 1,245,350, Mr Frederick G. Burt and Sir John Ellerman 
head the list, with 153,725 shares between them, and there 
are a number of other individual shareholders with holdings 
fanging from 30,000 shares to 92,672. One then comes to 
the nominee holding, and it is worth noting that Drum- 
mond’s Branch Nominees Ltd. hold 250,000 and C.O. 
Nominees Ltd. 222,740, their aggregate holdings equalling 
im number the total held by the large individual share- 
holders. Altogether, the proportion of the shares held by 
nominees is about 12 per cent of the total ordinary share 
capital and about 60 per cent of that held by large chare- 
holders. There is, of course, nothing inherently wrong or 
suspicious in this—any more than in the fact that 1,800 of 
the 1,920 shares of Truth are held by Lloyds Bank nominees. 
ut it is generally accepted that the principle of concealing 
names of shareholders under nominee holdings is a bad 
one for any so-called public company; it is far worse when 
itis adopted by a Press which prides itself on its candour 
and independence. 
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Mexican Oil: A Decision ? 


The joint commission representing the United States 
and Mexico, which had the job of working out the value 
of the American oil companies’ properties expropriated in 
1938, have now reached agreement. Mr Morris Cook and 
Sefior Zebada have set the value of the properties at 24 
million dollars, of which over 18 million goes to Standard 
Oil of New Jersey and over 3 million to Standard Oil of 
California. This valuation is very much nearer the Mexican 
Government’s previous finding—between 10 and 15 million 
dollars—than to the original oil company claim of 150 
to 200 million dollars. In fact, the discrepancy is so great 
that there is no guarantee that the oil companies will accept 
the verdict, unless Mr Roosevelt decides to make it a matter 
of state. The two Governments are, of course, committed 
to an understanding, in the interests of hemisphere soli- 
darity. President Roosevelt and President Camacho ex- 
changed telegrams on the publication of the experts’ find- 
ings and both messages threw significant light on the policy 
of their Governments. President Roosevelt’s cable gave the 
essence of his Good Neighbour policy—“ that the most 
difficult international problems can be satisfactorily solved 
when approached with goodwill and in a spirit of fair-play.” 
President Camacho used the .occasion to emphasise the 
moderate line he is pursuing in consolidating the gains of 
the Mexican Revolution. President Camacho is the “ middle 
way” man, and while he is as determined as his predeces- 
sor, President Cardefias, to prevent the improper exploita- 
tion of his country, yet he greets the experts’ report as a 

“confirmation of the attitude of my Government in its 
desire to grant ample guarantees to the participation of 
private capital, national or foreign, in the exploitation and 
development of the material resources of this Republic.” « 


Waste of Bread 


Last week-end, Lord Woolton again drew attention to 
the widespread waste of bread. He emphasised his un- 
willingness to ration bread, but suggested that if waste went 
on he might have to do so. Actually, .there are deeper 
reasons which may favour bread rationing. There is a con- 
siderable popular prejudice which tends to prevent the 
matter from being discussed on its merits. Because in the 
past, in other countries, a bread ration has often been asso- 
ciated with conditions of actual starvation, there is a general 
assumption that it must ‘always portend a food situation 
which is already desperate. Actually, bread could be 
rationed in this country now without involving any hardship 
and with the undoubted advantage that waste would be cut 
to a minimum. On the other hand, the fact that bread and 
potatoes remain unrationed provides the rationing system 
with a buffer which ensures the absence of actual hunger. 
And, as an alternative to rationing, considerable economy 
and flexibility could be achieved by adulterating bread, with 
a mixture of potatoes or other substances. So long as the 
individual consumer can get as much as he wants of 
buffer foods, the task of the Ministry of Food is confined 
to ensuring a fair distribution of other foods and providing 
variety and vitamin content. The need to ration bread and 
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potatoes is not actually inescapable until rising consumpton, 
stimulated by shorter supplies of rationed foods, causes a 
run on the buffers. But, obviously, if the introduction of 
rationing were left until this state of affairs had appeared it 
would cause alarm and fears of starvation. If it were intro- 
duced earlier, to anticipate and forestall the worst stress, 
the ration could be so large that these effects could be 
avoided. At any rate, it is extremely important that the 
public should be brought to realise that bread rationing is 
not necessarily a desperate measure ; and that there are 
arguments for introducing it simply to extend the control 
of the Ministry of Food in the interests of to-morrow’s diet 
as well as to-day’s. There is every reason for saying that the 
step should not be delayed until it is inevitable—unless, of 
course, it is quite certain that the need can never arise. 


* . ° 


Petrol Allowances 


The saving of petrol likely to result from the suspen- 
sion at the end of June of the basic ration to owners of 
private cars will depend on the conditions in which special 
allowances are granted. In applying the needs test, two 
considerations must be borne in mind: no petrol should 
be granted for journeys which are either unnecessary or can 
be done by other means of transport. On this definition 
motoring for pleasure will be prohibited; motoring 
for business will only be allowed if no other transport is 
available ; inhabitants of rural districts will only be given 
petrol in exceptional circumstances; but doctors, civil 
defence workers and the Home Guard will be given a small 
allowance for essential purposes. The saving on business 
journeys, for which supplementary, and often liberal, rations 
have hitherto been given, should be quite substantial. If 
the test is applied properly, at least one-half of the cars 
licensed should go off the road. There is no indication, how- 
ever, that the issue of special petrol rations after June 
will in fact be governed by these strict conditions. On 
Friday last week, an official of the Petroleum Department 
is reported to have stated that the local petroleum officers 
will have discretion in dealing with cases of urgent domestic 
need and that, in rural areas, people with inadequate 
transport services will be allowed small rations for essential 
shopping journeys. Actually, it should often be possible 
to save petrol even in some of these cases by the pooling of 
orders at, and deliveries from, the nearest town. But the 
official spokesman did not attempt to define the conditions 
in which petrol will be issued for business purposes. 
It is essential that all categories of users of private cars 
should be informed of the conditions in which petro! will 
in future be issued, and that these should be stringent. 
Moreover, it is difficult. to understand why motor cycles 
have been exempted from the needs test; the advance in 
their prices suggests that many car owners intend to use 
them for purposes for which no petrol will be issued for 
cars, namely, for unessential purposes. 


* * * 


The Laval Cabinet 


The really remarkable thing about the Laval Cabinet 
is the number of unremarkable people in it. It is com- 
posed almost entirely of Laval’s creatures or of men who 
have not even that distinction. The new Prime Minister 
is Clearly determined to have no competition in his imme- 
diate entourage. The Déats and the Doriots, who might 
have been rivals, are conspicuously absent. Pierre Cathala, 
Dr Grasset and Réré Bousquet are in a special way Laval’s 
men. Abel Bonnard and Jacques Bérard probably stand 
nearest to the Doriot group. Lagardelle is an admirer of 
Mussolini, while Admirals Auphan and Pilaton, Lucien 
Romier, Benoist-Mechin and possibly Barthélemy are the 
Pétainists. A full list is given below : — 


Ministers : 
Head of the Government, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Information and Interior......... Pierre Lava 
Minister of State without Portfolio ......... Lucien Romizr 
ev cctcrastaevdes i hes sess Josern BarTHELEMY 
ee ccw een inde ipesseeee PrerrRE CATHALA 


Minister of Agriculture and Supplies ...... 
Minister of National Education 


Jacgues Leroy-Lapurie 
Ase. Bonnarp 


Seerciarves of State : 


ee ; ; ...... Grnerat Bripoux 

4g. J See sie he ee ao wes ree ADMIRAL AUPHAN 

St a Ee ree .ssees. JANEKEYN 

hoes btess wevkeeve rape eesedee Hupert LAGARDELLE 
es aeee she ab en GIBRAT 

For Agriculture and Supplies .............. Max Bonnarous 

eis tendvebersasenean GOUVERNEUR-GENERAL BREVIE 
CL cc tance ke diss sos ane Dr Grasser 


FERNAND DE BrRINON 
ApMIRAL PLATON 
Jacques Benoist-Mecnm 
Paut Marion 


For the President of the Council .......... 


For Information and Propaganda........... 
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General Secretaries : 


General Commissioner for Sports .......... COLONEL Pascot 
oy 4 EARP eRe eee RENE Bousquet 
For the Ministry of the Interior ........... GORGES Hivair: 
General Delegate for Franco-German 

IED Sa wo avsnnees vabeecce Jacgues Barnaup 
Special Secretary to the Head of the 

Government ... : ca wa eek Rae M. Jacgues Berar 

Shorter Notes 


Malta is the first British garrison of the war to be 
decorated collectively. The precedent is there, for Ypres 
and Verdun received the MC in the last war. The choice of 
the George Cross for Malta recognises the part that the 
civilian population has played in the island’s defence. 
Malta’s stand is not only due to the steadfast AA men and 
the gallant band of RAF pilots. How is it that the 
night bombers can still operate from Malta and the day 
fighters still take off ? Because, before the enemy bombing is 
done, a civilian army is on the job, levelling the airfields 
and filling in bomb holes under the blast of the next bomb, 


« 


The following table gives the number of civilian casualties 
in air-raids since September, 1940:— 


Injured and Total 


Detained in Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualties 
Sept.-Dec., 1940 21,669 30,556 52,225 
1941 :— 
January-June...... 18,698 20,451 39,149 
Ry alias .8 08 501 447 948 
clad ha hw og 169 136 305 
September ........ 217 269 486 
Eo win ls Pew e.» 262 361 623 
November ........ 89 155 244 
December ...... 34 55 89 
1942: 
IN era's te itu 112 61 173 
February er 22 21 43 
OS ee 21 13 34 
Totals to date.... 41,794 52,525 94,319 


Of those killed in March, 18 were men and 3 were women. 


* 


Considerable gratitude will be felt that Mr Bevin is 
revoking, from May 3rd, the Order permitting the maxi- 
mum hours of work by juveniles in the pottery industry to 
be extended from 48 to 53 a week This welcome concession 
to public opinion will not affect output, since it appears 
that the industry has adjusted itself to the new situation 
without a general resort to overtime. But in any case it is 
probably true that excessive hours, especially by juveniles, 
would in the long run have had a worse effect on output 
than retaining them at their pre-war maximum, and it is 
to be hoped that Mr Bevin will revoke the Order relating 
to the cotton industry, which raises children’s maximum 
hours from 48 to 52 a week, before signs of fatigue appear 


_instead of waiting until they are general. 


* 

In reply to a parliamentary question, Sir Kingsley Wood 
circulated in Hansard of April 21st, the following statt- 
ment showing how the £5,687 millions, borrowed by the 
Government between the outbreak of war and March 3], 
1942, was made up:— 

(£ °000) 





3% Funding Loan.. 120,000 | Other Debt—External .. 109,616 
Ie “ | Internal 46,036 

3% National Defence Loan 120,000 | nterna , 

3% War Loan ........ .. 302,527 | Floating Debt 2, 144,19 

National War Bonds.... 1,316,327 — 

Savings Bonds........ 666,026 Less pre-war debt paid off 214,910 

SD TEINS cccnacccaese 432,227 

National Savings Certificates 452,901 Total war budget deficit 

Tax Reserve Certificates .... 191,515 I a4 phase nee 5,687,060 

* 


In the table showing expenditure out of the Exchequer on 
page 531 of The Economist last week, the figure of estimat 
total ordinary expenditure in 1941-42 should have read 
£4,960,185,000, not £4,688,185,000, which was the estimate 
for the supply services only. In the same table it will have 
been noticed that in the self-balancing items there is 00 
estimate for broadcasting in 1942-43. This is because @ 
the current financial year the broadcasting vote has. been 
included in the civil votes under ordinary expenditure; 
similarly, wireless licence revenue is now included under 
ordinary revenue. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Information, Please 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


March 28, 1942. 

HEN the grape vine flourishes like the green bay tree, 
W it is likely to be for want of more adequate soufces 
of information. The President’s warning against “ sixth 
columnists ”"—those who repeat the tales manufactured by 
the fifth column—should therefore, perhaps, be coupled 
with a review of the adequacy of existing sources of facts 
on the war and the conduct of the war. 

The inevitable reorganisation of the five existing informa- 
tion services was noted in a previous letter; a current 
related tempest in the Washington teapot concerns the 
erection of a new building (on one of the few remaining 
green spots in the city) to give a central location to the 
Office of Government Reports. A new facet of the problem 
concerns the loss of time from the war effort occasioned 
by the current operation of Congress’s information service 
—the Congressional committee hearings. 


Defects of the Committee System 


In spite of the reorganisations of the 1920’s, both Houses 
of Congress have a large number of standing Committees 
—thirty-three in the Senate and forty-seven in the House. 
Most of these parallel each other—appropriations, military 
and naval affairs, foreign relations, and the like. Adminis- 
trative officers are, of course, subject to call by these com- 
mittees. They are also subject to call by the considerable 
number of special or select committees, set up by resolu- 
tions in either house. The special committees serve a num- 
ber of political purposes. Because of the importance of 
seniority in the standing committees, whereby members who 
have been persistently re-elected to Congress rise to key 
chairmanships, irrespective of capacity or even of particu- 
larly close contact with the Administration of the moment— 
several anti-New Deal Democrats are currently most strate- 
gically located—special committees sometimes serve as a 
means of by-passing historic landmarks. Established with 
a special frame of reference, they often continue for a con- 
siderable period, adding new topics for investigation as they 
go. At times, the special committees assume a competitive 
relationship to each other: if one group is felt to be leaning 
pro- or anti-industry another may be set up with a mem- 
bership that will lean pro- or anti-labour ; and the political 
kudos of having set up a committee is thereby spread. 

These committees are chief among the links between 
Congress and the Executive. The testimony presented at 
their hearings is the major formal means of Congress in- 
forming itself on the day-to-day progress of the war. But 


when all of the committees are active, the number of man- 
hours of executives of the War Production Board or the 
military departments spent waiting to testify on the Hill, 
or testifying, adds up to a formidable total. The information 
requested by the committees, moreover, generally reflects 
the fact that the special committee hearing made its way 
into constitutional procedure as a means of investigating 
abuses sufficiently flagrant to put the rather ponderous 
Congressional machinery into action ; and even the sessions 
of the standing committees have been important chiefly in 
respect to appropriation measures, where the members have 
been cast in a watchdog-of-the-Treasury réle. Persons testi- 
fying have therefore usually been greeted with either a bark 
or a bite ; this approach is hardly the best means of Con- 
gress finding out how the war effort is going on. 


The case for regularising Congressional contact through 
some centralised means is strong. The reception of progress 
reports at scheduled intervals would take proceedings out 
of an atmosphere in which those testifying must give 
proof that they are not wrongdoers. Problems could be 
brought up in general form before they become critical 
cases—an example is the dollar-a-year-man problem, cur- 
rently being investigated in connection with the protest 
resignation of a WPB official. 


The establishment of a permanent joint committee on the 
war would have its own problems. Most obvious is that 
of Congressional competition for place. Most far-reaching is 
that of the relation of members of such a committee to the 
Administration. If the committee were bi-partisan, as it 
normally would be, what kind of opposition would be forth- 
coming from the Republican members? Would the Demo- 
cratic members be regarded by their colleagues as men who 
had lost their independence. The importance of a well- 
informed Congress is two-fold: in respect to its future 
decisions as the Great Debate progresses on the policy of 
the United States as a world power ; and in respect to the 
information of its constituencies. 


_ General MacArthur at his first press conference on reach- 
ing Australia said: 


There has been nothing more astonishing in the progress 
of war, which is really the application of the mechanics 
ef force to human nature, than the place that public opinion 
occupies. One cannot wage war under present conditions 
without the support of public opinion, which is tremend- 
ously moulded by the press and other forces of propaganda. 
Men will not fight and die unless they know what they’re 
fighting for and what they’re dying for 
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The Dangers of Silence 


This raises the question whether there are not two 
classes of information in wartime: information that the 
public should not have because its distribution would help 
the enemy ; and information which the public must have 
if it is to have the will to beat the enemy. The old scissors 
technique is not enough—again to quote MacArthur: 

“If the people don’t know, their confidence is reduced. 

Silence will begin to react against you.” 

So far, not much has been done with information as a 
positive weapon. The MacArthur saga is growing upon the 
kind of bold forthrightness that gave Churchill’s blood-and- 
tears speech and Roosevelt’s first inaugural a place in his- 
tory. But statements by top leaders are necessarily occa- 
sional. What of the day-to-day work of the information 
service? How can the feeling of urgency of those at the 
centre, in the know, be generalised through the country 
so that the directives that are centrally issued are not 
blunted by indifference at the point where they should take 
effect? Three stories in current circulation show how the 
grapevine flourishes : 


1. Disregard of priorities by steel companies is curtailing 
deliveries to shipyards ; and companies without priorities 
are chiselling supplies by the ancient device of Congres- 
sional pressure. 

2. Tyre rationing is a joke—why, there is an old lady in 
the X apartment building who has five cars, and the spares 
she’s laid in for them block the store room so that the other 
tenants can’t get their trunks out. 

3. Announcement of rayon diversion has caused a run in 
the stores On rayon garments, yet the diversion actually 
applies to materials that won’t reach the retail market for 
a year. And big department stores are currently hiring 
warehouses to bed down cloth for next winter. 


These are plainly false reports. Could a functioning in- 
formation service evoke either self-control or decentralised 
community control in these matters? 


American Notes 


The End of Obstructioa ? 


The adoption by the Republican National Committee 
of a resolution recognising the international obligations of 
the United States after the war means the end of out-and- 
out isolation in any party platform. Vaguely worded as the 
resolution was, it is undoubtedly a victory for the more 
progressive wing of the party under Wendell Willkie, whose 
position on foreign affairs has been closer to that of the 
President than that of some members of the Democratic 
party. The occasion for the statement is the opening of the 
primaries, in preparation for the November elections, at 
which the whole House of Representatives and one-third 
of the Senate will undergo re-election. In the primaries, 
the candidates of each party are chosen by the registered 
members of that party, generally under the control of the 
party machine. The return of two ex-Isolationists in the 
Illinois primaries, one with a particularly unsavoury record, 
is not a happy omen. But it is to be hoped that the success 
of Republican progressives at the centre will result in an 
improvement of the quality of the candidates to be selected. 
The President has urged that the Congressional elections 
should not be fought on party lines, but on the candidates’ 
records on the defence and war programmes. It is essential 
that the President should have more support—as well as 
more responsible opposition—in Congress. Many of the 
present members have afforded neither. The last elections 
to Congress took place in November, 1940, and in many 
respects it has failed to keep pace with the temper of its 
constituents. 


Native Nazis 


It is good news that action has finally been taken to 
bar Social Fustice from the mails, as part of a programme 
of silencing the more outrageous home-grown Fascist 
movements. Social Fustice, founded by Father Coughlin, of 
the Shrine of the Little Flower, in Michigan (its ownership 
has now been prudently transferred to his parents), has 
been notoriously anti-Jewish and has publicised ideas 
hardly. distinguishable from those of the Nazis. In his letter 
to the Postmaster-General, Mr Biddle alleged that on one 
occasion portions of a speech by Goebbels were published 
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with practically no changes, and with no identification of 
the source. Another would-be Gauleiter has been rounded 
up in the person of William Dudley Pelley of the Silver 
Shirts ; George E. Deatherage, of the Knights of the White 
Camellia, has at last been removed from a 25,000,000 dollar 
secret naval construction job ; and it seems unlikely that 
Lawrence Dennis, author of The Coming American Fascism, 
will ever receive the captaincy in the US Army for which 
it was announced he was qualified. There was a mushroom 
growth of these native Fascist movements during the 
hungry thirties, and while their importance should not be 
exaggerated, they are far more dangerous than purely 
German organisations, such as the German-American Bund, 
because they speak in the native American idiom, despite 
their links with Berlin. The most dangerous of all is un- 
doubtedly the Coughlin “Christian Front,” directed at 
America’s 18,000,000 Catholics—her largest and most 
highly organised religious group. Even after Pearl Harbour, 
its speakers continued to denounce Great Britain and 
Russia ; to throw mud at the Administration ; and to sup- 
port the Isolationist demand that American forces—particu- 
larly the Fleet—be brought back to the United States. The 
influence of these groups has been greatly reduced, but it 
would be folly to allow them to’attack national unity, par- 
ticularly among the Irish and Italian Catholics, and to 
continue to act as a ready-made sixth column for Goebbels. 


* * * 


Priorities Reform 


Substantial progress is being made toward modifying 
the priorities system, and substituting for it the allocation 
of specific amounts of scarce materials to manufacturers. 
The outstanding defect of the priorities system has been 
that. it placed no limit on the amount of raw materials a 
manufacturer might secure, and, on the other hand, even 
the possession of a high priority did not nécessarily assure 
supplies. The result was that some firms obtained more 
than their share while other equally urgent work was slowed 
down because of lack of material. It is noteworthy that 
material shortages are mentioned as much the most impor- 
tant single cause of delay by defence manufacturers in a 
recent Fortune poll. The main difficulty in establishing a 
system of allocating specific amounts of material to specific 
undertakings has been lack of information, both as to 
supply and demand. Work on supply figures is being com- 
pleted, and as more and more industries are required to file 
applications for material under the Production Require- 
ments Plan, a picture of demand is emerging. This will 
make it possible in the coming year to eliminate much of 
the chaos which has been caused by competition for supplies 
and the abuse of high priority ratings. The system which is 
emerging is a compromise ; that is, priority ratings will be 
retained, but they will be attached to a specific amount of 
goods. A manufacturer may have an A-I-a priority for 
copper, but instead of being able to buy all that he can lay 
his hands on, he will be assured of a certain amount, but 
will not be able to secure more than that. In effect, this is 
rationing of raw materials. 


* * * 


Patent Policy 


Patents relating to the production of magnesium have 
been freed as a result of suits under the Sherman Anti- 
trust law brought against the Aluminum Company of 
America and the Magnesium Development Company, 4 
subsidiary owned jointly with the German Dye Trust. 
Further appropriation of patents controlled by enemy aliens, 
even though registered in the names of neutrals or Ameri- 
can citizens, is expected as the result of a survey being 
undertaken by the Alien Property Custodian. Many patents 
have already reached the Government through this source, 
and are being made available to American producers. 
Patents appropriated during the last war were eventually 
returned to the original holders, but President Roosevelt has 
stated that this will not occur again. A Bill now before the 
Senate Patents Committee provides that, whenever the 
President finds that the use or sale of any commodity is in 
the interests of the nation, he may license patents at & 
reasonable order or require them “ by donation, purchase, or 
taking.” .There is practically no doubt that the Government 
will be granted wide powers to force the freeing of patents 
during the war; what is less certain is whether there 1s 
to be a permanent revision of patent policy. Public opinion 
has been aroused by disclosures as to the way private 
ownership of patents has endangered American security. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Coal—A Reply 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In your issue of April 11th you devoted one and 
a half pages to an article containing a severe attack on all 
of the parties who have responsibilities in connection with 
the war effort of the coal industry, and this was followed on 
April 18th by an article of one page sketching a plan for 
what is called “ mobilising the industry.” 

Let me first deal with the plan. It is proposed that the 
Government shall assume technical and financial responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the industry. One of the principal 
objects is to be a concentration of production in the mines 
where output is highest. Another important object is to test 
the often repeated assertion that labour would work far 
more efficiently if the profit motive were removed. 

The last question can be answered without making the 
organisation of the coal industry the subject of a major 
surgical experiment in the middle of a war. The Govern- 
ment took control of the industry in the last war at the end 
of 1916. In the year before control, 310,000 days were lost 
through disputes. Under control, the figure exceeded a 
million in each of the first two years, and in the two post- 
war years of control the figures were 7} millions and 17} 
millions. Moreover, in the present war, it will hardly be 
contended that performance in the Royal Ordnance Fac- 
tories is better than in privately managed establishments. 

As regards the effect of Government control on output 
and efficiency, the following figures of output of saleable 
coal per shift on the last occasion should convey a warning. 
As compared with the figure of 19.41 cwts in 1916, which 
was the last year before control, the figures in the years 
of control were 19.08, 17.23, 14.96 and 14.36 cwts. The 
figures for the last two years were affected by the intro- 
duction of the seven hour day as from the middle of 1919; 
but, by 1922, the industry under private management had 
restored the rate of output per person per shift under the 
seven hour day to 18 cwts. 

As regards concentration on the more productive pits 
in view of the restricted labour force in war time, the 
writer is wrong in imagining that the financial interests of 
individual concerns constitute a bar to action in this direc- 
tion. Concerns with outputs so low that the men could, 
with advantage to production, be transferred to other pits 
are usually in financial difficulties, and therefore constrained 
to apply to the Central Council under the War Emergency 
Assistance Scheme for the means to continue in operation. 

Assistance can only be given so far as it is in the 
national interest that the pit shall continue in operation. 
Where the men can be transferred to neighbouring pits 
with advantage to production assistance is _ refused. 
Assistance is made subject to compliance with such condi- 
tion as to working methods and otherwise, as may be laid 
down as the result of the technical and financial investiga- 
tions which are made, The scheme is rigorously administered 
and many applications have been refused. The difficulty 
which’ has been experienced has been rather that of objec- 
tion from the labour side to closure and transfer. 

Moreover, in a number of cases in which men have been 
transferred to pits with higher rates of output, additional 
output has not in fact been obtained. How far this is due to 
dissatisfaction at having had to transfer, how far to un- 
familiarity with different conditions of working, how far to 
being accustomed to produce simply a certain amount of 
coal, and how far these considerations may be of temporary 
effect, it is not easy to say. I have before me, however, a 
recent article by a miners’ leader in one district which is 
largely devoted to a protest against the closure of certain 
uneconomic pits. 

Whatever more it may be possible to do in the way of 
concentration and increased efficiency, the necessity for 
replenishing the diminished labour forces of the industry 
is evident and urgent in the view of both sides of the indus- 
try. It is suggested in the “ plan” that this step should be 
deferred until we have tried out once again the experiment 
of temporary nationalisation. The adoption of such a course 
would spell disaster. 

The premises on which the necessity for the plan is 
based are contained in the earlier article. The attack on 


management is particularly virulent. I can only give ex- 
amples, but they are typical of the whole. 
I take first the statement that— 
Before the war provision was made for the appointment 
by the Mines Department, in each of the 17 districts, of a 
Coal Supplies Officer who was to represent the Department in 
all matters relating to the production of coal, But, in order to 
make certain that this machinery of control should be in- 
effective, the offer was made to appoint the nomince 
of the Executive Board of the District (i.e., the body set up, 
representing the owners only, to operate the Act of 1930), 
provided the Executive Board ielieved the Government from 
all financial liability on account of the official or his office. 


The statement goes on to say that the Coal Supplies Officers 
have retained their position under the District Selling 
Scheme and been wholly remunerated by the owners, 
and that it is hardly surprising in the circumstances that 
these powers have been only rarely and ineffectively used. 

The suggestion in regard to the appointment of the Coal 
Supplies Officers was made by me personally, when con- 
sulted by the Mines Department in 1938, and was made 
for the purpose of securing that, by utilising the experience 
of the existing Sales Controllers, instead of setting up a 
duplicate authority without practical knowledge, the mach- 
inery of control should be as efficient as possible. The base- 
less insinuation as to motive I disregard, but I may add 
that the request that the Executive Boards should continue 
to be financially responsible came from the Mines Depart- 
ment, and not, as stated, from the coal owners, 

The suggestion that, because the Coal Supplies Officers 
are remunerated by the owners, they have refrained from 
using their powers is equally unworthy, The fact that the 
vast changes in the flow of coal that war conditions have 
called for have been effected by them through the industry’s 
ordinary machinery of sales control, and without the neces- 
sity for the exercise of special powers undér the Defence 
Regulations, is the best evidence of the efficiency of that 
machinery, of the soundness of the advice tendered to the 
Department in 1938 and of the co-operation of the indus- 
try in furthering the war effort. 

The statement that the colliery owners “ are adamant in 
refusing to treat with any organisation of merchants” is 
equally preposterous, and I have the permission of the 
Chairman of the Chamber of Coal Traders to associate 
him with this refutation. There is in existence a National 
Joint Advisory Committee of the colliery owners’ and dis- 
tributors’ organisations. 

I turn now to the general statement as to the colliery 
owners’ “industrial attitudes,” which is illustrated by the 
statement that— 

‘They accepted with a bad grace even the gift of monopoly 
selling powers pressed on them by Mr Shinwell’s (which 
should read “the late Mr William Graham’s”) Act of 1930, 
and the subsequent Conservative legislation. 

The selling powers in the Act of 1930 were simply in 
the nature of “ enabling legislation,” incorporating schemes 
which had already been worked out by the colliery owners 
themselves, and had the approval of about 90 per cent of 
the industry. When the Bill was introduced, there were 
some who still considered it preferable to constitute the 
schemes on a voluntary basis, but the great majority of the 
industry welcomed the powers. 

The “ subsequent Conservative legislation ” refers to the 
central sales control schemes of 1936. The writer of the 
article will doubtless be surprised to learn that the sugges- 
tion for the adoption of this @policy as the most effectiv: 
method of assisting the industry to meet its wages problem 
was originally made to the Department in 1935 from the 
industry, with an assurance that it would be welcomed b\ 
the industry, and that later the Secretary for Mines con- 
veyed an expression of his appreciation of, and thanks for, 
the big effort which the industry had made and the hard 
work which had been done in getting the sales control 
schemes formulated and put into operation. 

I have not space to refute the many other mis-statements. 
It must suffice to say, in conclusion, that the article is as 
misleading in the general picture which it draws of the 
management of the industry as it is incorrect in its indi- 
vidual statements. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. A. LEE, 
Director of the Mining Association of Great Britain 
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The RAF -and 
United Command 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—The important editorial entitled “United Com- 
mand,” which appeared in your issue of March 21st, and 
your notes of April 18th discussed the best method of 
employing the armed forces of the Crown in the present 
war. No one, it is safe to say, will quarrel with the idea 
of a great General Staff, and a centralised striking force 
of all arms. But, as you suggest, there are misgivings in 
the Royal Air Force as to the real motives which inspire 
some of those who have recently (in the House of Lords, 
for example) put forward views which are at first sight 
similar to your own. 

The development in the views of such writers and 
speakers has been a curious one. For some years before 
the present war, and in the earlier stages of the war itself, 
these (in many instances self-appointed spokesmen of the 
two older Services) consistently depreciated the importance 
of air power. They denied the ability of aircraft to sink 
warships, except in most exceptional circumstances: they 
suggested that reconnaissance was still the main function 
of military zircraft. (These views were adopted and taken 
to their most extreme lengths by the French Higher 
Command, with the results which we all know.) 

The first great engagements of the war, both on sea and 
land, clearly made these views quite untenable in their 
old form. Those who held them appeared to make a 
complete about face. They now not only recognise, but 
heavily emphasise, the decisive importance of air power, 
both at sea and on land. They emphasise, and even 
exaggerate, the impotence of sea and land forces without 
air support. But this total change of emphasis conceals an 
underlying continuity in their conclusions. Just as when, 
in the past, they were belittling the importance of an air 
force, they concluded that this minor and auxiliary 
weapon ought to be put under the command of the naval 
and military authorities, so mow, when they are em- 
phasising the decisive role of aircraft, they conclude that 
the Navy and the Army cannot possibly fight, unless our 
aircraft are put under the command of admirals and 
generals! The logic of this argument is not apparent to 
those responsible air officers who, alone, have given their 
lives to the professional study of the new, complex, and 
rapidly developing question of the role of aircraft in 
modern warfare. 

Yet this curious argument has, perhaps from the sheer 
frequency of its repetition, influenced you. For you write, 
“the immediate problem is air co-operation with the Navy 
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and Army respectively.” Surely this way of putting ir 
carries the implication, unmistakable even if quite un- 
conscious on the part of the writer, that the Air Force is, 
or at least ought to be, auxiliary to the two older services? 
But is not this a most topsy-turvy conclusion to reach 
from an enumeration of all the victories and defeats of 
the Allies in which the air has proved to be the decisive 
element? When Japanese shore-based aircraft sank the 
Repulse and the Prince of Wales, we were told that their 
success proved that half the Air Force ought to be put 
under the Navy, although the admiral who came to his 
gallant and tragic death in the Prince of Wales was the 
strongest opponent, in theory and practice, of the view 
that aircraft could sink capital ships. When, in entirely 
different circumstances, our bombers failed to sink the 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, this, too, we were told, only 
showed the necessity of splitting up the Air Force. Thus 
instances of either the failure or the success of aircraft 
are alike grist to the mill of these critics. Was there ever 
a better example of having it both ways? 

No spokesman of the Royal Air Force has ever suggested 
that the numerous examples given by you, in which air 
power has proved decisive, teach us the lesson that “ the 
immediate question is naval and military co-operation with 
the Royal Air Force,” or implied that the Army and 
Navy ought to be made into auxiliaries of the Royal Air 
Force, under the command of air marshals. Nor will they 
suggest any such thing. Nevertheless, and however shocking 
it may seem to minds trained in the older Services, is it 
not probable that the long-term trend of warfare is in 
the direction of the emergence of aircraft as the essential 
striking force, while sea and land forces may gradually 
tend to become means for transporting aircraft to within 
range of their targets and of defending their necessary 
bases? If there is a long-term trend in this direction, 
would it not be a fatally retrograde step to split up the 
Air Force in order to make it an auxiliary of the other 
two armed forces? 

This is the real consideration which lies behind the 
objections voiced by air officers to these apparently bene- 
volent proposals for the “unification” of the services, 
These cbjections are often misunderstood and mis- 
represented as the reflection of a narrow and obscurantist 
attitude. But I ask you, Sir, to pause before you lend 
your support to proposals the effect of which would almost 
certainly be to subordinate the Air Force to the other two 
Services. Rightly or wrongly, many persons believe that 
the very existence of this country as an independent nation 
would be imperilled if such a development took place. 
That is why air officers consider it their duty to oppose 
with all their strength any proposals which would have 
this effect. Yours faithfully, 

xX. Y. Z. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


From Debtor to Creditor 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


March 19th 

REVISION of financial relations between the United 
A Kingdom and Canada is one of the great historic 
consequences flowing from this war, altering the traditional 
debtor position of the Dominion. The document that em- 
bodies this revision most clearly is Mr Ilsley’s United 
Kingdom Financing Act, 1942. It provided a fresh start with 
the temporary expedient of granting the Government of the 
United Kingdom a billion dollars. The purpose of the gift, 
in the words of the resolution of the Minister of Finance, 
was to enable “the purchase in Canada of aircraft, tanks, 
mechanical transport vehicles, guns, ammunition and other 
munitions of war, foodstuffs, raw materials and other com- 
modities and supplies essential to the conduct of the war 
and the maintenance of the people of the United Kingdom 
and to assist in enabling the Government of the United 


Kingdom to defray other expenditures incurred in Canada 
for war purposes.” 

At the present rate of British procurement in Canada, 
this sum will last for something less than twelve months. 
An extension of the gift policy can be foreseen when the 
amount is exhausted, unless in the meantime an arrange- 
ment by which pooling of production surpluses of the 
United Nations is then in operation. Conceivably, the 
Canadian surplus might then be pooled and drawn on by 
the United Kingdom and other allies under terms not yet 
executed. Other heavy customers of Canadian war materials 
at present are Egypt, India and Australia in the sterling area 
and Russia and China outside it. The new Canadian pro- 
posal is designed to avoid the growth of an unmanageable 
war debt between Canada and Britain. Logically it should 
apply to other allies who share access to Canadian war 
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output. There is a growing sentiment at Ottawa that an 

ied pooling arrangement should be effected speedily. 
Negotiations with Washington and London are leading to 
some such arrangement. 


The End of a Phase 


The billion dollar gift is, therefore, an interim arrange- 
ment. It marks the end of a phase of wartime financial 
relations in which Canada accumulated a heavy sterling 
balance. The transfer of gold by the United Kingdom to 
Canada, in the period prior to Lend-Lease, ended in 
December, 1940, when a total of $250 millions had been 
reached. The repatriation of Canadian securities mobilised 
by the British Government will be limited to the comple- 
tion of existing operations, with the further transfer of 
Dominion Government and Canadian National Railway 
securities held by the British Government, estimated to be 
$295 millions. The repatriation account will close at 
approximately $714 millions, with an additional amount of 
$126 millions financed by the discharge of private Canadian 
debts to the United Kingdom and sales in the Canadian 
market of securities vested in the British Treasury. 

To complete the settlement of the British deficit in 
Canada, estimated at $1,870 millions from the start of the 
war to March 31, 1942, $700 millions from Canada’s sterling 
balance will be converted into a long-term loan, with rate 
and term to be decided after the war, and a balance of $80 
millions will be deducted from the new gift account. 

The settlement may be set out as follows :— 


(million dollars) 


Net cash deficiency to March 31, 1942 1,870 
U.K. sale of gold to Canada......... 250 
Oficial repatriation... 1... .cccccces 714 
Private TOPRtTINtION, <0... ..0sccccee 126 
Conversion of sterling balance to loan 700 
Conversion of sterling balance to gift 80 

ee $1,870 


With the deduction of $80 millions, the $1,000 millions 
gift left a balance of $920 millions to Britain’s credit at the 
start of 1942-43. “ This should provide sufficient funds,” 
said Mr Isley, “to take care of Britain’s dollar deficit until 
sometime early in 1943.” 


Idealism and Business 


The Canadian policy has been a mixture of idealism and 
what Mr Coldwell, the Co-operative Commonwealth leader, 
called “hard-boiled business.” There was considerable 
pressure in Ottawa for a more thorough and sweeping recall 
of Canadian securities from Britain than has, in fact, 
occurred. The temptation to repatriate Canadian Pacific 
Railway securities may be felt by an exponent of railway 
amalgamation, just as the desire to repatriate distillery 
securities may be felt by the advocate of direct Government 
control of liquor. The balance of British investments in 
Canada has, in any case, shrunk significantly in recent 
years, Owing to wartime repatriation and other factors. It 
Was approximately $2,500 millions in 1937, and it is now 
teduced to $1,000 millions, Mr Ilsley’s estimate was that 
at present Canadian dollar securities still held in the United 
Kingdom amounted to $700 millions, and sterling securi- 
tes on Canadian property and enterprises amounted to 
$300 millions, “That is all,” he said, “as far as we know 
that is left.” 

Yet the Caftadian Finance Minister laid down the 
Principle of preserving for Britain a financial interest in 
{ nada, and the continuance for Canada of a financial 
interest in Britain. There would be no attempt to cancel 
O, canadian obligations to Britain against obligations to 
~~ He said: “The mutual financial interest which 
~ reinain is bound to strengthen the other economic ties 
a two countries, which have been of such great 
= Pn the past, and will continue to be of great value in 
a ure. The fact that both countries will now be 
aa Ts in relation to one another, as well as debtors, 

€cts the growing economic maturity of Canada.” 

The fact that Britain has been Canada’s best customer in 
that Cae ane, as the Conservative leader, Mr Hanson, said 
= cee a should look to Britain again as a customer in 
iis period, has been a governing factor in the 
ca n of a limit to the policy of repatriation. Yet the 

‘t that the Minister of Finance felt impelled to defend 
we view as warmly as he did may be taken as evidence of 
ationalistic stirrings in’ Ottawa which, in this connection, 
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would favour liquidating mutual financial interests more 
thoroughly. Along with a minority group, which would 
require more collateral from the British Government, there 
is a school of thought whose reluctance to see Canada 
acquire a substantial claim in sterling arises from fear that 
the post-war settlement would involve a vast increase of 
competing imports. As Mr Ilsley said, “Experience has 
shown that countries will accept these payments in the form 
of imports only to a limited extent on’ balance, if at all.” 


The Opposition View 


The view expressed bluntly by Mr Coldwell from the 
opposition benches was that Canadians should have no 
illusions about the altruism of Canada’s gift to Britain. He 
said: “We are making this gift not only because we want 
to do something to assist in maintaining the morale of 
Great Britain, and the winning of the war, but because 
under a capitalistic economy we dare not allow our best 
customer to get into our debt.” He described as “ hard- 
boiled economic imperialism” Mr Ilsley’s argument that 
the revision of financial relations would preserve for 
Britain a continuing interest in Canadian prosperity. He 
would like to see that kind of thing removed from Canadian 
relations with Britain after the war. 

But, except in the extreme Quebec nationalist wing, there 
has been no opposition to the gift of a billion dollars’ worth 
of supplies to Britain. It satisfies the Canadian feeling that 
Canada should exceed in generosity the terms granted by 
the United States in its Lend-Lease Act. There is no doubt 
that the Canadian proposal does so. It would be unthink- 
able, as Mr Ilsley said, that any shortage of Canadian 
dollars would make it impossible for Britain to secure in 
this country the munitions and supplies she requires. The 
mingling of practical business considerations with idealism 
came in his further argument that the new financial arrange- 
ment will ensure that the balance of international indebted- 
ness between Britain and Canada will remain on a 
réasonable and manageable basis. 
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Venezuela’s Oil Trade 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 
March 25th 


THOUGH a comparative newcomer to the ranks of oil pro- 
ducers—its petroleum industry is a product of the last two 
decades—Venezuela is now third on the list, closely follow- 
ing the Soviet Union. As might be expected, therefore, oil 
is the most important of all Venezuelan exports and the 
industry forms a highly important branch of the national 
economy. In the last year before the war, over one-third of 
the United Kingdom’s oil imports came from this source ; 
and, as the nearest accessible supply centre except Trinidad, 
it still plays a prominent rdéle in supplying British oil 
requirements. 

The importance of the oil industry to Venezuela needs 
little emphasis. It provides employment for a growing 
volume of native labour; it brings in much foreign 
exchange ; and it makes a handsome contribution to the 
national exchequer. Indeed, about one-third of the state 
revenues is derived directly from imposts on minerals, and 
to this total the oil industry contributes the lion’s share. But 
from the national standpoint it is not an unmixed blessing. 
In the first place, the oil trade is peculiarly vulnerable to 
international political and economic disturbances. The con- 
sumption of petroleum products within the country—esti- 
mated at only 2,300,000 barrels in 1940—normally repre- 
sents little more than I per cent of crude oil production. 
There is thus no buffer to soften the impact of any fluctua- 
tions in the demand for Venezuelan oil on the world market, 
which may consequently have serious repercussions on the 
employment position and the national finances. This is one 
danger. Another is the fact that the oil industry is almost 
wholly financed with foreign capital—the Royal Dutch-Shell 
and Standard groups being the most important holders, 
though a number of other American concerns are also 
represented. Nationalist sentiment in Venezuela is naturally 
anxious lest these foreign holdings in the country’s most 
important industry should be used as a lever for exerting 
political pressure. 

The oil industry’s vulnerability to external disturbances 
has been weil illustrated during the course of the war. The 
principal pre-war outlets for Venezuelan oil were the coun- 
tries of western Europe, though the fact is not obvious 
from an examination of the trade returns. About three- 
quarters of the total exports are consigned, in the form of 
crude oil, to the Dutch West Indian islands of Curacao 
and Aruba. The finished products were then shipped 
abroad, mainly to Europe. So far as direct exports from 
Venezuela are concerned, the United States took about 
13 per cent in 1940, the United Kingdom 4} per cent and 
France 2 per cent. The remainder went in very small quan- 
tities to Canada and parts of Africa and South America. 
With the Nazi victories of 1940, and the inclusion of 
virtually the whole of Continental Europe within the scope 
of the British blockade, Venezuela lost some of its most 
important markets ; total exports of mineral oil consequently 
fell by ro per cent—from 198 million barrels in 1939 to 
178 millions in 1940. But if these Allied losses in the west 
affected Venezuela adversely, the closing of the Mediter- 
ranean and the enemy’s threat to the Middle East had an 
opposite effect, since it inevitably increased the British call 
for Venezuelan oil. In addition, larger quantities of Vene- 
zuelan petroleum (mainly crude and fuel oil) were imported 
by the United States—which, although the world’s largest 
oil producer, has a sizeable import trade. Venezuela’s exports 
consequently showed a progressive recovery during 1941. 
Final figures are not yet available, but the improvement over 
1940 (and even over 1939) was substantial. 

As has already been pointed out, the bulk of the country’s 
oil exports is in the form of crude petroleum, the proportion 
being as high as 96 per cent in 1940. Though a home 
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refining industry has been developed in recent years, jts 
main function is still to supply the domestic market. The 
reason is that the largest producers—Shell and Standard— 
operate, on the islands of Cura¢gao and Aruba, some of the 
world’s largest refineries, and these are run mainly on raw 
material from Venezuela. This position is not wholly to the 
liking of the Venezuelan Government, which is anxious, for 
various reasons, to develop a larger refining industry. at 
home ; but little change in the present position seems likely 
in the near future: : 


Developing Production 


Since practically the whole output is marketed abroad, 
production is naturally closely correlated with the trend of 
exports. Crude oil production in Venezuela, which had 
shown an uninterrupted advance since 1932, reached a peak 
of 206 million barrels in 1939, but fell back to 185 million 
barrels in 1940. Last year’s output is estimated at 228 
million barrels, 23 per cent above that of 1940 and easily the 
highest in the country’s history. This compares with an 
estimated output of 235 million barrels in the USSR and of 
1,392 millions in the United States. The most important 
producing fields are groups around Lake Maracaibo, 
the oil-bearing strata extending out under the sea, By 
erecting the derricks inside reinforced concrete caissons, the 
producing companies have been able to exploit these under 
water deposits and are now working as far as seven miles 
off the shore. 

Though the bulk of the current output comes from these 
north-western fields, the main hope for future expansion lies 
in the fields of eastern Venezuela, which are regarded as the 
south-westward extension of the Trinidad oil structure 
Development work was naturally retarded while the export 
outlook was so uncertain, but is now forging ahead again. 
A number of companies are working in eastern Venezuela, 
where four new fields are being developed. These are at 
Santa Barbara in northern Monagas ; north-east of the well- 
established Oficina field ; at Santa Rosa, east of the recent 
opened El Roble field ; and at Guario, adjoining Santa Rosa 
and E! Roble. The existing pipe-lines from these eastern 
fields to the Caribbean export terminals are being extended 
to provide adequate outlets for the growing production of 
eastern Venezuela. Besides the development of known pools 
a good deal of “ wildcatting ”—drilling in unproved areas- 
is now going on in this part of the country as well as in 
central Venezuela ; prospects appear to be encouraging. 


Friendly Mexico 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 
March 25th 


THE comprehensive agreement signed between Mexico and 
the United States last November, and the subsequent 
diplomatic reconciliation of Great Britain and Mexico, gave 
promise of a period of co-operation all the more welcome 
because of the misunderstandings and bitterness of the 
thirty years that have passed since the fall of Diaz. 

The friendship of Mexico is worth winning. Among the 
Latin American states, it is only exceeded in size by Brazil 
and Argentina, and it is second in population. Its import- 
ance in metal production is usually thought of in terms of 
silver, but though some 80 million ounces of silver are pro- 
duced annually, and some £8 millions worth of gold, 
Mexico is also a large producer of lead, zinc, antimony and 
copper. For all these metals there is a big Allied demand, 
but there are considerable practical difficulties to be over- 
come before the various products can reach the consumer. 
These difficulties can be summarised as lack of capital 
equipment, lack of roads, lack of railways and lack of 
machinery. 

There is a general idea that the virtual embargo on 
Mexican oil exports imposed by the United States and 
Great Britain in 1938 knocked the bottom out of Mexican 
oil exports. This is not the case. In the five years 1936-1940, 
petroleum output averaged 6.8 million cubic metres, and 
in 1939 and 1940 it averaged 6.9 million, which suggests 
that the diversion of supplies to other markets was not un- 
successful—a deduction borne out by the figures for the first 
nine months of 1941. aha 

There has occurred, however, a serious deterioration 
the balance of trade. Mexico, in spite of the elbow-room 
given by the cessation of interest payments on its overseas 
debt, requires a considerable export surplus to preserve 
an even balance of payments ; but in 1941, so far from this 
being achieved, there was an excess of imports. The figures 
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for the full twelve months are not yet available, and the best 
method of illustrating Mexico’s plight is to compare its 
ition with that , —_ other Latin American states 
i st half of the year: 
one ™ ms JANUARY-—J UNE 
Percentage Change in 
Imports and Exports ; 
1941 values compared with 1940 


Imports Exports 
Argentina ............. —39 — at 
EL 6 4014, vb Heide did 36 14 +15 
7 a re ee ee + 2 +18 
BM cc bie ds ase nese 6 —- § +22 
“PET CTLEE eee +15 ae 


This table clearly reveals Mexico’s trading weakness. With 
the exception of Argentina, it is the only one of the states 
shown whose exports decreased in value, and, unlike 
Argentina, the country was unable to rectify matters by 
cutting imports. In view of the large part played in Mexico's 
exports by mineral products, perhaps the country with 
which it should be compared is Chile, and here the figures 
give the full measure of Mexico’s weakness. 


A Check to Recovery 


This adverse tendency, which was still visible in the 
autumn of 1941, constitutes a serious check to Mexican 
recovery. The carefully acquired gold reserve is placed in 
danger, and an analysis of imports reveals an unsatisfactorily 
great preponderance of consumption goods. Mexico cannot 
hope to put its house in order if imports of newsprint are 
allowed to compete successfully with the import of tractors 
and tools—and if the newsprint and other consumption 
goods are financed by bank credit, as is often the case, so 
much the worse. 

Fortunately, the increasing concentration of the United 
States,on essential production will discourage the unhealthy 
speculative imports of superfluous commodities, and the 
credits which are being granted as a result of the November 
agreement will increase the demand for capital goods. Some 
further improvement in the workers’ standard of life will 
be demanded by the unions, however, for they are in a 
strong position, and the scope for such improvement is 
great and fully realised. The dangers are plain to Mexican 
bankers, who fear a further devaluation of the peso, but it 
looks as if the workers will have to learn by experience 
that they may in the long run have to pay the debt arising 
from an unfavourable balance of payments. 


Petroleum Products in 
Portu gal 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


Aprnil 11th 

YESTERDAY'S arrival of a Spanish tanker, the first of three 
vessels coming with petrol, crude and gas oil to Portugal 
should correct the extreme shortage felt recently. By 
drastically cutting down all pleasure driving, and by the 
strict rationing of supplies to every class of road transport, 
the Government has ably tided this country over a difficult 
moment. Further chartering of French tonnage is re- 
ported, so that the worst is probably over. The whole 
situation lends interest to the figures of the SACOR 
returns for the year ending December 31, 1941. This “ Soc. 
Anon. Concesionaria de Refinacao de Petréleos em Portu- 
gal” closed its year with gross profits of $31,761,517 
approximately £317,000), or a little more than its present 
capital of £310,000, which was increased during the year 
from £250,000. Sales figures give some idea of the scope 
of this concern; for 1941 they were as follows: petrol, 
34,482 tons ; petroleum, 21,394 tons ; gas oil, 23,087 tons ; 
tuel oil, 12,072 tons; lubricants, 5,091 tons. Through a 
small subsidiary, known as CIDLA, it also supplies a little 
outane gas for household use, but as yet this business is 
rifling. For SACOR the net profits were $8.1 35,891—say, 
£82,000. Special privileges and certain implied obligations 
make the position of this concern unique in Portugal. It 
‘as not, however, yet shown its ability to meet the purpose 
‘t was primarily meant to fill. That was the safeguarding 
of Portugal’s petroleum supplies—all products—in the 
‘vent of just such a position as has arisen during the past 
twelve months. Had private enterprise been untrammelled 
oy fear of uneconomic competition, it is safe to say that 
‘torage facilities and consequent stocks would have been 
a greater than is the case today. 
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66 The first essential at this 

time in the preservation of 
Shareholders’ interests is the end- 
ing of the war with the least 
possible delay— and one of the 
contributory factors to that end is 
Finance. Therefore in our opmion 
it should be the. policy of every 
Board of Directors to invest as 
much as possible of a Company’s 
available resources in Government 
securities thus accelerating the 
achievement of Victory and safe- 
guarding the interests of those 
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whom they serve 


LONDON, E.C.2. 23rd February, 1942 
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through any Bank or Stockbroker. Price of issue £100 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Company Control by Publicity 


A N article in The Economist of April 11th drew atten- 
tion to the need for a new attitude, on the part of 
directors and auditors, towards the information to be given 
in company accounts. The contentions advanced were that 
the information at present required by law falls far short 
of what is necessary to enable the shareholder to judge the 
value of his investment ; and that, in addition, certain in- 
formation ought to be made public in the national interest, 
even if the shareholder does not demand it, and even if he 
feels that its disclosure may threaten his rights. If this 
latter suggestion appears revolutionary to some, it should 
be borne in mind that the whole system of private enter- 
prise is under fire. The only way to remove misappre- 
hensions, and to remedy abuses, is to make the facts plain. 
In matters of business, as in public administration, the 
great engine of democratic control is the utmost publicity. 

Whatever economic structure may emerge after the war 
will still rest in large measure upon private enterprise 
financed on the joint-stock principle. But the individual 
contributions to their finance are likely to come increas- 
ingly in smaller units from a larger number of people 
who are less well equipped to exercise effective control 
over the management of their property. Originally, those 
who provided the finance were in a position to oversee its 
use. Now actually they are not, and the only substitute for 
oversight, ugder modern conditions, is adequate publicity. 
Shareholders will then have the assistance of skilled 
advisers acting upon reliable information ; the publication 
of adequate and truthful accounts would at once raise the 
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standard of criticism applied to company affairs by bankers, 
brokers and the press. lt would furnish a reliable basis for 
the assessment of past performance by statisticians and 
students of industrial affairs, whether they were working 
for the industry itself, for a Government engaged in 
planning or in the pursuit of truth for its own sake, It 
may, of course, be objected that the Government could 
obtain the details without their being made public. It jg 
essential, however, that, in so far as it is necessary for 
Government to take part in industry, or to create public 
boards to provide specific services, Parliament should insist 
on the fullest publicity. 

The main grounds for complaint concerning published 
accounts in the decade before the war were three ; those 
associated with holding companies, including companies 
which both hold and operate themselves ; lack of informa- 
tion, as regards all companies, about depreciation, tax pro- 
visions, and the trading account, assuciated with an 
extreme woolliness in statements purporting to explain 
what figures are given; and, finally, lack of uniformity, 
both in the material provided and the use of words. 

As was indicated in a note in The Economist of April 4, 
the position of the holding company needs drastic revision. 
In the matter of accounts, if subsidiaries are wholly owned 
by the parent, all should have the same accounting period. 
Granted that, it should suffice if the true profits and a 
statement of assets are incorporated in a consolidated profit 
and loss account and balance-sheet. In the case of partly- 
owned subsidiaries and associated companies, either the 
parent’s share should be so incorporated, or it should be 
made clear where its full accounts may be found. The rule 
of an identical balance-sheet date should also be enforced 
if possible. Whatever rules are laid down for companies 
directly owned by the public would of course be applicable 
to these concerns also. In the case of large concerns, 
engaged in a variety of different types of business, it would 
be desirable to show separate totals in consolidated accounts 
for each main industrial division. This would indeed be 
essential if adequate statistics were to be prepared. 

The complexities of the tax position and an outline of 
suggested remedies were given “in The Economist of 
December 13, 1941. The position with regard to depreci- 
ation is similar, if rather less involved. The ideal would be 
that the assets should be valued, on a clearly-defined basis 
laid down by law, at the beginning of the period of account. 
There should then be shown the cost of new acquisitions 
and the value realised by sales. The full amount of de- 
preciation should be disclosed, together with the portion 
of the total allowed for purposes of taxation on account of 
renewals, repairs, etc. If a similar series of figures were 
supplied for stock-in-trade and debtors, and if the market 
value of stocks of materials and of investments were in- 
variably given, it would be possible to determine the true 
distributable profit, and it would be apparent how much 
capital was really being ploughed back into the business. 
This would tend to accelerate the flow of capital into 
industries where the reward was high and to avoid over- 
investment in those where it was low or falling. It would 
also provide a measure of the real return on equity shares, 
and an indication of how much of the national capital was 
invested in any given industry. All this information is valu- 
able in any system. It will become essential if the direction 
of industrial development is to be the subject of contro: 
by a national or international body. It is also desirable that 
the distinction which is frequently made between invest- 
ments in gilt-edged stocks, in other securities and in hold- 
ings associated with the company’s business should be 
made general. In the interests both of the proprietors and 
of the public, it is desirable that the publication of 2 
trading account should be made obligatory. This should 
show, as a minimum, what is spent on wages, as well as 
on commodities, the latter being already required for the 
details of the stock position. ; 

If all these particulars about assets were given s 
full, the mystery. which surrounds changes in the reserve: 
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of many companies would disappear. But it would still be 
ible to confuse the issue, to a great extent, by lumping 
yder an omnibus item such different things as trade 
geditors, reserves for contingencies, tax appropriations, 
dividend payments falling due, and time deposits. There 
ig no reason Why, at least in time of peace, these items 
should not be stated separately ; and, although all these 
details are perhaps not necessary for the guidance of the 
gwners of the business, they should be. available in order 
to make possible a more complete statistical survey than 
has hitherto been possible. , 

If all companies were required to publish the information 
suggested above, in addition to that already laid down, it 
would be possible, with a modicum of skill, to interpret 
gcounts, despite the flagrant lack of uniformity in their 
form and in the language used to describe the various 
items. [here would appear, however, to be no reason for 
got insisting upon uniformity of form and language once 
uniformity of information were prescribed. This wider 
yniformity would tremendously simplify the work of all 
concerned. It would doubtless be impossible to draw up one 
form of accounts which would be suitable for a bank, a 
railway, a manufacturing concern, a rubber plantation 
company or an enterprise giving advice on industrial 
management. But it should be possible to prescribe one 
form for each, and the more complete the information 
demanded the easier it is to draw up the prescription. 

While the above requirements will probably suffice for 
the normal manufacturing, extractive or plantation com- 
pany, something more will clearly be needed from public 
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utilities, especially where these enjoy the special privilege 
of complete or partial monopoly. It is evidently impossible 
to give even an outline of the informatiom which should 
be demanded in these cases ; but it is important to estab- 
lish that monopolies must work in the full light of day. 
It might very well be the case that concerns enjoying this 
special privilege should have their accounts examined. by 
an independent public body charged to report to Parliament 
on the efficiency of the administration—and to report with 
less delay than has commonly been associated with such 
bodies in peacetime. 

The immediate justification for the demand that light 
should be let into the dark places of the history of com- 
pany finance is to overcome the disabilities associated with 
absentee cwnership, to remove abuses and to re-educate 
the suspicious. The ultimate need for information is even 
more ,compelling. Whatever share Government may have 
im post-war industry and commerce, it can scarcely be 
imagined that there will not be changes in the method of 
their direction and management; the field over which it 
is possible to achieve success by the old, well-proved but 
much fallible system of trial and error, aided by flair, is now 
rapidly contracting as that in which scientific assessment is 
possible expands. It is all but certain that there will be some 
state dictation of industrial and commercial objectives in the 
future. A system of uniform and readily intelligible 
accounts, probing deeper as the degree of privilege con- 
ferred increases, is not a heavy price to ask in return for 
the benefits of limited liability, right of association and 
legalised monopoly. 


Finance and Banking 


The Fiduciary Circulation 


The further increase in the fiduciary circulation, indi- 
cated as imminent after the publication of last week’s Bank 
return, was duly announced on Wednesday of this week. 
It is the customary £50,000,000 jump which takes the 
fiduciary issue to £830,000,000. Since the outbreak of the 
war, when the gold in the issue department of the Bank 
of England was transferred to the Exchange Equalisation 
Account and the fiduciary issue was accordingly adjusted 
to the figure of £580,000,000, there have been five increases 
of £50,000,000 each, the average length of time separating 
them being about 6} months. In 1941, however, the rate of 
expansion in the fiduciary issue increased appreciably ; the 
life of the £680,000,000 figure was little more than four 
months before it was raised to £730,000,000 on September 
3rd of that year, and a mere three months elapsed before 
afurther increase of £50,000,000 was required. The interval 
between the latest increases in the fiduciary circulation has 
widened to about 4% months ; this is an indication of some 
flattening in the curve measuring the currency expansion, 
though the rise is still steeper than for the war period as 
awhole. There is no special new explanation to account 
for the persistent rise in the circulation. The total wages 
bill is still rising, and, despite the curtailment in goods 
available for civilian consumption, the purchasing power 
mopped up by savings and additional taxation is not in- 
creasing as fast as the money income of the nation is 
expanding. 
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The Bank Return 


The Bank return showing the position on the close 
of business on Wednesday gives an almost exact picture of 
the changes following the increase in the fiduciary issue. 
This is because the items such as notes in circulation, 
bankers’ deposits and public deposits show only negligible 
alterations over the week, namely, increases of £36,000 and 
£786,000 and a reduction of £1,419,000 respectively. 
Government securities to the amount of £50 millions were 
transferred from the banking to the issue departments 
following the increase in the fiduciary note issue, and the 
Bank return shows the Government securities held 
by the former to have fallen by £52,240,000, while 
those in the issue department were up by £50,144,000. 
As more of the notes created this week go 
into circulation, the securities of the issue department 
will be allowed to re-expand, thus neutralising the con- 
trasting effect of the larger circulation on the volume of 
bank cash. The total of bankers’ deposits, at £128,668,000 
continues to reflect the moderate ease of credit conditions 
in the short loan market. Most of the banks have been 
buyers of July bills this week, though they still show a 
preference for mixed parcels of June and July bills. Money 
is abundant, and a fair amount of non-clearing money has 
been available at 4 per cent. The banks were called upon to 
pay £40 millions in Treasury deposit receipts. This com- 
pares with nominal maturities of £50 millions, though it 
may be assumed that owing to pre-encashments the actua! 
maturities were appreciably below the fresh payments. 
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Agricultural Mortgage Corporation 


The prosperity of agriculture brings no grist to the 
mill of the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation. The expe- 
rience of the Corporation over the year to March 31st last 
can best be summarised by the following comparison of 
valance sheet and profit and loss items :— 


March 3l, March 3l, 
1941 1942 
£ £ 
l‘irst Mortgage Loans ............. 8,462,518 8,073,268 
improvements Loans.............. 81,682 76,863 
ak wine ip i 2,801,809 3,261,255 
a ranges pe oe 374,266 $50,132 
ES ie a 6 ae u'k eb aa a0 98 326* 6,060 


* Allowing for £10,000 grant by Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 


The AMC thus remains more “ under-invested ” than 
ever. Its agricultural loans fell by £394,069 during the 
year, and conversely its unnecessarily large holding of cash 
ind gilt-edged securities rose further by £435,312. It is 
true that, owing to some improvement in the commissions 
and fees earned and to larger net income from the agricul- 
tural properties owned by the Corporation, there was no 
need last year for the income to be supplemented by a 
direct grant from the Ministry of Agriculture. But, even so, 
the income was barely sufficient to pay the heavy cost of 
the Corporation’s debenture charges, and the ordinary 
capital, subscribed by the Bank of England and most of the 
ioint stock banks, remains dividendless, as it has been in all 
sut two years since the AMC was formed in 1928. 


* * * 


Heavy Debenture Burden 


The burden of its debenture capital has been one of 
the gravest handicaps of the AMC. The policy of the Cor- 
poration has been to mobilise resources well in advance of 
making its loans to agriculture. The timing of these opera- 
tions proved most unfortunate. The Corporation issued 
{5,000,000 of 5 per cent debenture stock at par in June, 
1929, another £3,500,000 of the same stock in May, 1930, 
ind £2,000,000 of 44 per cent stock at 95 in April, 1932. 
All its financing was thus done on the eve of the big slide 
in interest rates which began with the War Loan Conversion 
of 1932. In its early years, the AMC had showered upon 
it a fair volume of the joint stock banks’ frozen agricultural 
loans. But the joint stock banks whose primary concern in 
the early 1930’s was to increase their liquidity are now 
equally concerned at the persistent decline of their loans 
and advances. The joint stock banks, though they do not 
purport to lend on long term, and thus compete directly 
with the AMC, are in effect offering the farming community 
all the credit it requires, confident that, given the present 
srosperity of the industry, the loans they are making will 
se adequately secured and of short-term and self-liquidating 
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character. In effect, therefore, the banks are competi 
with the AMC which now finds itself almost devoid of 
new borrowers. The tendency, in fact, is for existing bor. 
rowers to repay their AMC loans. Small farmers are prob. 
ably finding the wherewithal for repayments from the 
exceptional and modestly taxed profits they have been 
making ; the larger farmers would find it possible to repay 
AMC loans from the proceeds of cheaper borrowing. The 
basic long term rate for AMC loans is 4} per cent, while 
joint stock banks appear to be prepared to lend on ‘shor 
term at a lower rate than this. Unfortunately for the bor. 
rowers, however, the loan contract with the AMC provides 
for gradual repayment over a long period—ranging up to 
60 years—and it is only in special cases approved by the 
directors that repayments other than those provided by the 
mortgage deeds are allowed. Such permission is being more 
readily given, and last year, of the £642,172 of mortgage 
loans repaid, £547,677 represented special operations 
approved by the directors. None the less, the restrictions 
on repayments, though fully in keeping with the letter 
of the contracts between the AMC and the borrowers, 
are at the present time galling in the extreme to the latter 
and it cannot be said that the good will of the Corporation 
is being improved by the present state of affairs. 


* * . 


Future of Agricultural Credit 


It is most unfortunate that circumstances should thus 
have conspired against the AMC, for there can be no doubt 
that an important réle awaits it in the post-war recon- 
struction of British agriculture. In some respects, that re- 
construction is taking place at this moment through the 
improvements to agricultural land brought about by the 
ditching and drainage schemes now under way. But in 
common with all other sections of British industry, agri- 
culture is suffering from a considerable depreciation of its 
permanent assets other than land. Cottages, milking sheds 
and barns are falling into sorry disrepair, and whereas 
industry in general began this inevitable wartime running 
down of its equipment from a relatively high standard of 
efficiency, that was not, on the whole, true of farming in 
this country. In this work of renovation, there will obvi- 
ously be need for long-term credit. If, after the war, it is 
thought desirable to subsidise British agriculture, there 
are few channels through which such subsidisation could 
be more effectively granted than through the extension of 
really cheap long-term credit for capital works of this 
character. The AMC would seem to be the obvious vehicle 
for granting such assistance. But if it is to perform any 
important rdle in agricultural finance after the war, it would 
be dangerous to allow the functions of the Corporation to 
become unduly atrophied during the war. The process of 
revivification may well demand an immediate downward 
adjustment of interest rates in the long-term loan contracts 
of the AMC and the consequent increase in the subsidisa- 
tion which it receives from the Government. 


Investment 


Approaching Equilibrium 

The stock market continues to suffer from inactivity, 
vith the number of bargains marked not much more than 
wo-thirds that of the period of relatively brisk business 
which characterised the second half of last year. They are, 
nowever, still well above the level of a year ago. In these 
circumstances, the very natural disappointment at the 
smallness of turnover cannot be accepted without modifi- 
cation. No doubt, the lack of an agreement with India 
is a factor making for caution, as are doubts about what the 
spring is to bring. But in the past these considerations have 
not been decisive because others of a financial character 
were dominant. If price movements are to continue small, 
this must be because the relative values of different classes 
of security have become adjusted, and because there is no 
longer any definite pressure of money driving prices up. 
A study of the figures suggests that the latter is certainly 
not true. The index of fixed interest securities, compiled 
by The Financial News, fell back to 131.6 in mid-December, 
and has since touched 135.3. In the corresponding period 
prior to the entry of Japan into the war, the rise was from 
129.8 to 132.5, whereas a year ago it was even less, from 
1268 to 129.0. There is no sign here of any collapse in the 
stimulus of cheap money. In the case of equities, the move- 





ments are rather more complicated. In the sixteen weeks 
after December 2, 1941, this index lost the whole of the 
improvement of the preceding 18 wecks, falling back to 
74.8. It is now 76.3, having risen slowly, but with few 
interruptions, for over five weeks. Between early December, 
1940, and mid-April, 1941, there was a fall of 3.7 points 
in the index to 66.3, or almost half as much as the net 
decline in the corresponding period of 1941-42. In point of 
fact, market conditions are not very different from those of a 
year ago, except that there would appear to be rather less to 
go for, in that equity yields are now more nearly adjusted 
to the long term fall in the rate of interest than was the 
case at that time. For this reason, it would perhaps be 
unwise to look for a repetition of the recovery in both 
values and business which occurred from June, 1941, On- 
wards. Against this, there is the fact that the next few 
months may produce developments of even more decisive 
importance than the entry of Germany into Russia on 
June 22nd appeared to be at that time. Subject to special 
developments, particularly in the Indo-Pacific area, it seems 
reasonable to look for parallel movements in the general 
run of equities and fixed interest stocks. It can only & 
hoped that events will be such as to ensure that the direction 
will be upward. 
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Statement of Accounts 





The Co-operative Permanent Building Society serves 
the public in England, Scotland and Wales through 
a network of Seven Regional Offices, Thirty Branches 


(extract from Annual Report and 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

and Five Hundred and Forty-eight Agencies. 

! 


Over 60,000 homeowners and 95,000 
investors have 164,000 open accounts in 
the books of the Society. * 7 


Funds invested in 
Trustee Securities £2,356,000 


Cash in Post Office 


In support of the Nation’s War effort the Soctety subscribed 
£853,000 in aid of War Weapons and Warships weeks 
throughout the country. (To date these investments exceed 
£1,342,000.) 

On the vital question of reconstruction after the war 


valuable Research work is being undertaken with the 
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New 3 per cent Savings Bonds 


The latest development in the Treasury’s campaign to 
push down the rate of interest consists in turning off the 
tap for the existing 3 per cent Savings Bonds, 1955-65, at 
the end of the month, and offering a new series on the 
following day. Like the old issue, these will be sold and 
repaid at par, but the redemption period is September 1, 
1960-70. The ability to borrow for three years and eight 
months longer than was possible in January, 1941, repre- 
sents an adjustment to the improvement in gilt-edged 
stocks over the past sixteen months. It is also an attempt 
to consolidate the ground already gained, doubtless in 
the hope of making it the basis for a further advance. It 
was, of course, inevitable that while the bonds were on tap 
at par their market price should be par offered. The mere 
announcement of the new issue sufficed to raise this to par 
bid, with the result that considerable sales, which had been 
on hand for weeks or months, were effected. It is likely 
to take some time to clear off such sales, but once that is 
done the terms of the new issue will presumably have some 
effect, although a small one, on the general level of the 
Funds, and through that on the general return on all 
securities. There is no need for surprise that the Savings 
Bonds should be altered while National War Bonds remain 
unchanged, for the latter have twice had their terms stepped 
up since they were first issued. The minimum application 
for both Savings Bonds and National War Bonds is, from 
May ist, reduced to £50 for normal applications and to 
£10 on Post Office and Trustee Savings Bank applications. 
At the same time, the brokerage on handling National War 
Bonds, but not Savings Bonds, is halved. The former 
change is obviously to make it easier for the small man to 
take up these securities; it is possible that the latter is 
designed as much to discourage applications, with the 
intention of an early re-sale, as to reduce the payment to 
the broker as agent for handling applications. 


x * * 
. 


Railway Receipts and Expenditure 


The long-awaited White Paper, showing the incomings 
and outgoings of the main line railways and the LPTB 
for last year is at last available, and the forces of 
obscurantism have been routed to the extent that it gives 
similar figures to those provided in previous years. Full 
comment must wait until next week, but, meanwhile, these 
are set out below. The figures are not strictly comparable, 
as nothing is charged for War Damage in 1941. Owing to 
changes in rates and costs, no valid conclusions can be 
drawn except as to the money sums involved. The figures 
for 1939 are obtained by multiplying those for the final four 
months by three. 





1939 1940 1941 

Receipts : (£ millions) 
0 eee 8 104 -8 132 -1 
eke kk ooo 120 -7 140 -5 158 -8 
Miscellaneous ......... 1-7 2°7 2-9 
ee 213-2 248 -0 293 -8 
eee 174 -4 203 -5 226 -6 
ee 38 -7 44-5 67 -2 
Ancilliary, net debit ..... 1-0 i-7 2-1 
ee 37-7 42 8 65-1 


It will be noted that, whereas in 1940 the rise in total traffics 
occurred mainly under the head of freight, last year the 
principal expansion was in passenger takings. Further, the 
rise in expenses was much less steep than that in gross 
traffic receipts, The net amount available, at £65,125,000, 
compares with actual payments under the new agreement 
of £43,469,000. In view of the importance which the 
companies attach to keeping the conception of the standard 
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revenue alive, it is interesting to note that 1941 carnings 
exceed that figure by almost exactly £8,000,000. 


7 * * . 


Publication of EPT 


In an article entitled “ Directors and Auditors” in The 
Economist of April 11th, reference was made to “ the exist. 
ing ban on the publication of figures before EPT.” That 
expression does not give a strictly accurate picture of the 
position, which is that, for reasons of security, certain 
companies, whose contribution to the war effort is very 
substantial, are subject to a number of limitations in their 
published accounts and statements, of which one effect js 
to conceal their EPT provision. Actually, other companies 
avail themselves of this encouragement to practise secrecy, 
and for all practical purposes it is not far from the truth 
to say that earnings before this tax are concealed for one 
reason or another. An apology is due for any inconvenience 
which may have been occasioned by a rather loose use of 
words ; but the matter is taken up again less for this reason 
than to challenge the validity of the assumptions underly- 
ing the prohibition in so far as it does exist. There are 
evidently cases in which secrecy is desirable, but they are 
believed to be very few. In a general way, it is very difficult 
to see what information of use to the enemy could be dis- 
closed by stating that the profit of an industrial firm had 
risen by 50 per cent before EPT. And to publish the figure 
would give very valuable information to the investor and 
make possible an extensive revaluation of equity shares on 
the basis of the post-war refund, the extent of which is 
likely to be a matter of outstanding importance. Many 
factors, other than turnover, enter into trading profits, and 
the dispersal of industry has been carried to a point where 
the mere fact that a company had done exceptionally well, 
or had failed to come up to expectations, would be just as 
likely to mislead those who were searching to discover the 
result of past attacks or to locate new objectives, as to 
help them. This suggestion will be violently challenged, 
but some of those who would hold it most foolish are pre- 
pared to go to the length of suppressing all information 
which could conceivably furnish the slightest clue on any 
subject of military or economic importance. That would, 
in fact, amount to suppressing everything but opinions, 
which, without a basis of facts, might well prove more 
dangerous through its effect on morale than the provision 
even of useful information to the enemy. 


* * * 


Inter-Exchange Consultation 


A further development from the agreements reached 
between London and the twenty-two Associated Stock 
Exchanges a year ago is about to come to birth. This is the 
formation of a joint advisory committee, with equal repre- 
sentation for both parties, including a chairman, appointed 
by the members. The function of the committee will be to 
study any problem of interest to London and the pro- 
vincial exchanges, and presumably any member of either 
will be at liberty to put forward suggestions. Although the 
body is purely advisory, it will clearly be of tremendous 
influence if suitably staffed, and it should be well occupied 
in preparing for the adaptations, which the post-war period 
will almost inevitably bring to stockbroking, as well as m 
promoting the general improvement in status which was 
the ultimate dbjective of last year’s agreement. For the 
sake of completeness, it is a pity that the Provincial 
Brokers’ Stock Exchange, representing individual brokers 
who have no exchange, cannot take part, since it has not 
yet accepted the agreement. It seems inevitable that, by 
staying out, its members will deny themselves opportunities 
of presenting their point of view, which may place them 
increasingly at a disadvantage as co-operation between 
their bigger brethren becomes closer. 


x * * 


Gas Stocks and Rationing 


The passing of dividends for last year, not only on 
the ordinary but on all classes of preference capital of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company, confirms the worst fears of 
the unfortunate investor in this one-time gilt-edged class 
of security. The result was not unexpected, since other 
concerns with very large interests in central London and 
the nearer suburbs had done the same. These concerns 
have not only had to face bomb damage and rising costs, 
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put they have lost a considerable part of their customers, 
without receiving a compensating demand from new 
industries. Further, the raising of charges was considerably 
deferred. The first five months of last year were a period 
of heavy raids, which have so far been absent this year. 
It is also the case that the lag in the adjustment of charges 
to costs has been reduced. For this reason, there was every 

n to hope, that given immunity from bombs—a con- 
iderable assumption—1942 would bring better fortunes to 
holders of London gas stocks than did last year. Now, 
however, a whole set of new considerations has been intro- 
duced by the forthcoming rationing of coal, coke and gas, 
4s well as their alternatives. For the country as a_ whole, 
the object of the scheme is to rebuild stocks, while pro- 
viding for increased industrial production. For concerns 
whose main outlets will be the sale of gas and coke to 
rationed consumers, the effect can hardly be other than a 
fresh setback in earnings, unless profit margins per unit can 
be increased. The mere absence of outside disturbances will 
of course have that effect, but it is a nice question which 
factor will weigh more heavily. In the absence of accounts 
and informative statements, the investor can only hope 
for the best. Certainly, current quotations do not suggest 
that any material improvement is expected for some time. 


Company Notes 


Cunard Steam Ship Outlook 


In the absence of particulars about the trading results 
of subsidiaries, the accounts of the Cunard Steam Ship 
for last year are not very enlightening. Income is increased 
from £505,339 to £1,022,287. This includes the maiden 
dividend of White Star, amounting to £500,000 gross, and 
a further special payment from another subsidiary, which 
is designed to help in the debenture repayment and the 
covering of preference dividend arrears. How far these sums 
were earned in 1941 is far from clear. Against the rise in 
revenue, the omnibus item of expenses is up from £89,024 
to £365,441, largely as a result of providing taxation on 
the increased receipts, and after meeting debenture charges 
ad depreciation, and setting aside £145,000 against 
{175,000 for taxation—mainly EPT—there is available 


itter reads : “Our offices and warehouse were completely 
wut out due to enemy action. The fire was of a very 
ietce nature, due to the contents of the building; but out 
if this inferno your old Safe emerged, a bit the worse 
it wear, but with all the contents safe and legible. . . .” 


MILNERS 


THE SAFEST SAFE INVESTMENT 





For a century, Milners have been receiv- 


mg testimonials describing the exacting tests by fire, 
ourglary, and bombardment that their Safes and Safety 
installations have withstood. A quotation from a recent 
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£229,701 compared with £146,111. Two years’ arrears of 
preference dividend, paid during the year, call for £75,000 
net, and the payment of last month, extinguishing the 
remainder of the arrears, will have absorbed the whole of 
the balance of earnings of the years 1940 and 1941, together 
with some of those of the current year. The next stage is 
to deal with arrears of second preference dividend, which 
will amount to £345,000 net by December. Although the 
market was disappointed that no scheme was submitted 
to deal with these, it appears very satisfactory that the 
chairman, Sir Percy Bates, should be able to express the 
belief that they can be met in cash this year, and that 
the company will enter 1943 with a clean sheet. This 
indicates a considerable further expansion in distributable 
profits, some part of which will be provided by the repay- 
ment of the § per cent debenture stock in February last. 
Of the £3,683,615 held available for this purpose at the 
end of last year, no less than £3,300,000 was borrowed 
from subsidiaries, mainly the Port Line and Thos. and 
Jno. Brocklebank. In his statement to shareholders, Sir 
Percy makes no reference to immediate prospects, but he 
throws out some rather alarming suggestions about post- 
war possibilities. They add little, however, to the general 
proposition that the ordinary shareholder, and possibly 
those who rank before him, will have to rely upon a world 
in which trade, and the movement of individuals, are 
made easy, for the receipt of a fair return on his capital. 
In one matter, however, he carries his argument of last 
October a step forward, namely when he says that the 
company will probably have to enter the air transport 
business in one way or another. Given reasonable freedom 
of trade and no favour, he believes that the sea will hold 
its own over a large field, but he evidently anticipates air 
subsidies. The ordinary stock of £1 fell a trifle on the 
report to 1§s. 3d., while the second preference fell two 
points to 126}, including 33 points of net dividend up to 
June 30th next. 
x * * 


Coats’ Dividend Reduced 


Despite market disappointment, which suggested that 
the position had not been fully discounted, there was 
every reason to expect a reduction in the 1941 Coats 
ordinary dividend. The cut in the final payment of 1} to 
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5 per cent, making 8} against 10 per cent for the six 
preceding years, is necessitated by the movement in avail- 
able profits. The net figure, after tax and depreciation, is 
reduced from £1,884,852 to £1,631,816, which gives equity 
earnings of £1,301,816 against £1,544,852, representing 8.9 
against 11.1 per cent. The small surplus is devoted to 
raising the carry forward from £444,514 to £455,705. The 
reduction in earnings finds ample explanation in the intro- 
duction of clothes rationing and in rising costs. It is, how- 
ever, clear that the company must have been forced to 
provide against damage to its extensive foreign assets and 
must also have suffered a further sharp reduction in the 
export trade last year. Tht American assets were, of course, 
pledged with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, a 
necessity which may imply some loss of income from this 
source also. It is not improbable that the war will make 
some further reduction in the ordinary dividend inevitable, 
but the post war prospects of the concern remain excellent, 
and the market value of the shares quickly recovered the 
initial loss of 9d. on the publication of the preliminary 
figures. The £1 ordinary stock at the current price of 
34s. 6d. yields £5 2s. 11d. per cent. 


+ * * 


British Oxygen Accounts 


Consolidated profits of British Oxygen, which in 1940 
reached the record level of £1,897,508, last year suffered 
only a very moderate recession to £1,863,352. The accounts 
show no appreciable rise in charges against profits, an 
increase in United Kingdom income tax from £404,228 to 
£518,598 being compensated by a reduction of £100,000 to 
£500,000 in the transfer to reserve for EPT, income tax 
and war contingencies. Thus, equity earnings at £264,875 
against £306,313 represent 14.7 against 15.7 per cent, while 
the ordinary distribution is correspondingly reduced by one 
point to 14 per cent. After writing back £20,768 adjustment 
on income tax on the final dividend to the carry forward 
of the previous year, the current carry forward is raised 
from £54,975 to £67,478. 


Years to December 31, 


1939 1940 1941 
, £ f i 
Consolidated profit ..... 1,387,995 1,897,508 1,863,352 
Depreciation ......... 422,053 451,108 460,061 
a ee TOK. i. 0606s 304,162 404,228 518,598 
Retained by Subsidiaries ... 99,292 86,703 76,506 
Preference dividends ....... 55,578 49,156 43,312 
E.P.T., Income Tax and Con- 
IMEINB occ ccccsccscces 134,100 600,000 500,000 
Ordinary Shares :— 
en chug eh he ee 372,810 306,313 264,875 
EN eh caked ea Grek 6 318,709 291,596 252,372 
SN He aks i ccss cones 16-6 15-7 14-7 
ech cece wean a emo 1144 15 14 
Carry forward ............. +40,258 54 975 67,478 


t After £61,850 to General Reserve. { On 1940 capital. 


These highly satisfactory results suggest that the company 
has been able to minimise the effects of wartime difficulties 
and that output has continued to expand. The balance sheet 
shows a fall in the surplus of liquid assets over current 
liabilities from £641,080 to £310,806, for which the rise in 
creditors, including taxation and contingencies, of nearly 
£500,000 to £1,723,767 is largely responsible. There is an 
increase in stock of some £230,000 to £963,613 and in 
debtors of some £130,000 to £969,622, while cash holdings 
we reduced from £467,886 to £222,215. The statement also 
shows a substantial rise in loans to subsidiary companies 
from £240,464 to £367,122. The value of the accounts is 
considerably impaired by the absence of a consolidated 
balance sheet. The outlook for stockholders remains pro- 
mising, although a further moderate reduction in the 
ordinary payment this year is not improbable. The {£1 
ordinary stock at 67s. 9d. ex dividend yields £4 2s. 8d. per 
cent. 





-NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


| Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of 
i 





One ($1.00) Dollar per share, payable in Canadian funds, 
has been declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines 
Limited, payable June 15, 1942, to shareholders of 
| record at the close of business, May 20, 1942. 
By Order of the Board. 
i J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 
Toronto, Canada. | 
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De Havilland Report 


The fall in net profits of De Havilland Air 
£260,527 to £108,108 in 1940-41 does not ace = 
pletely accurate compatison, since only in the latter > 
are profits struck after all tax, including tax on dividente 
On a comparable basis there is, however, a reduction , 
earnings, after tax and depreciation, from £218,027 - 
£108,108, and, after halving the transfer to staff funds 7 
£10,000, in equity earnings from £188,423 to foonie 
With no bonus on ordinary capital, shareholders ane 
10 per cent, against 12} per cent in the three previous 
years, covered by a rate of 23.0 against 40.9 per cent. There 
is no transfer to general reserve, against £75,000, but the 
transfer to investment reserve is maintained at £50,000 and 
the carfty forward raised from £27,083 to £29,257 Th 
balance-sheet reflects a marked expansion in output which 
according to the chairman, Mr A. S. Butler, has reached 
a new record level. The surplus of liquid assets oye 
current liabilities is rather higher at £793,766, against 
£737,627, despite a rise in bank overdraft from £419,466 
to £875,954. Stock is some £800,000 higher at £2,374,670, 
against £1,545,528, and cash holdings have fallen from 
£10,113 to the exceptionally low level of £7,618, The 
chairman points out that the decline in the total of shares 
in subsidiary companies and investment in an associated 
company is due in part to a transfer from investment 
reserve and in part to the sale of shares in a certain com. 
pany. The fall in net profits itself is, of course, due mainly 
to the incidence of higher taxation and rising costs, The 
£1 ordinary shares, at 36s. 3d. ex dividend, offer the con- 
servative yield of £5 ros. 4d. per cent. 


* o * 


John Summers Profits 


The preliminary statement of John Summers for 194! 
shows a recovery in trading profits from £553,590 10 
£874,934, compared with £879,429 in 1939. There is nc 
increase in ordinary dividends, which remain at 6 per cen! 
on “A” ordinary and 2 per cent on “B” ordinary capital, 
to which they were reduced from 8} per cent and 4} per 
cent respectively in the previous year. Whether, after taxa- 
tion and depreciation, there will be a substantial rise in 
the cover for equity payments is not yet clear, Provision 
for taxation fell from £302,162 to £265,905 in last year’s 


accounts, from which the management was able to deduct: 


£107,000 estimated as recoverable from the 1939 transfer 
In any case, it is probable that the management would 
prefer to devote an increase in the free suplus to raising 
the transfer to general reserve which fell from £400,000 t' 
£100,000 in 1940. The improvement in the balance on 
trading account must be especially satisfactory for share- 
holders after the previous year’s setback, which inevitably 
raised doubts as to whether the new strip mill could be 
used to capacity in war conditions. Approximately one- 
third of the “A” shares are held by United Steel. The 
£1 “A” ordinary stock at 16s. 3d. yields £7 13s. 7d. pet 


cent. 
* * * 


Union Corporation 


The full accounts of Union Corporation for 1941 show 
profits, after general expenses and taxation, of £644,661. 
against a comparable figure of £637,370, or £664,558 befor: 
general expenses. Earnings for dividend are up from 
£611,512 to £621,381, representing a rate—unadjusted for 
income-tax—of 64.5, against 63.5 per cent. Shareholders 
receive the usual 64 per cent, and the carry forward is 
raised from £122,150 to £127,531. These results wet 
achieved despite certain reductions in dividends from the 
gold mines in which the Corporation is interested, {0 
which the incidence of higher South African taxation Wé 
partially responsible. The directors state that provision fo: 
contingencies has been made by writing down certain hold- 
ings in the balance-sheet below cost and below marke! 
price—in no case are securities valued above market price 
Thanks in part to the significant improvement in markt 
valuations which took place last year, the balance-shee 
figure of £3,089,597, against £3,186,439, must be OP 
sidered to conceal an appreciable reserve, The statemet 
shows no striking change other than the reduction of ca® 
holdings from {6,086,679 to £3,036,054, in order to Tals 
the corporation’s holdings of British and Dominic 
Government securities from £602,200 to £4,502,200. . 
position of the corporation is clearly very strong, and ther 
is every probability that the dividend can be maintain® 
The 12s. 6d. ordinary shares, at 122s. 6d. ex dividend, off 
a yield of £6 Ios. 7d. per cent. 
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Industry and Trade 


Design and Speed of Merchant Ships 


The appreciation of the part shipbuilding must play 
in equipping the United Nations with adequate offensive 

er is reflected in a more critical attitude towards this 

of British war production. Some of these criticisms 
were discussed in The Economist of April 4th and 11th. 
Others deal with the types and design of new merchant 
ships. It has been suggested that standardisation could be 
carried further; that the speed of the ships should be 
increased ; and that output should be concentrated on small, 
fst ships. The merchant shipbuilding programme com- 
prises general cargo carriers of about 10,000 tons dead- 
weight and moderate speed ; various types of cargo liners 
with speeds from, say, 14 to 17 knots; tankers of about 
11,000 and 14,000 tons deadweight ; a smaller type of 
amp ship, or general carrier, with a capacity of approxi- 
mately 4,700 tons deadweight ; coal carriers for the coastal 
trade of 2,500 and 4,000 tons deadweight ; smaller coastal 
ships carrying general cargo ; and auxiliary vessels such as 
tugs and barges. The proportions in which the various 
types are built have had to be altered from time to time 
to meet the requirements of the import programme and 
changes in sources of supply and to make the best use 
of production facilities. It is known, for example, that 
cecently a higher proportion than before of refrigerated 
cargo liners was being constructed. Some of the ships 
are being built directly for the Government and others 
have been ordered by shipowners, but in both cases design 
and equipment have been simplified to assist rapid produc- 
tion. It is probable, however, that simplification could be 
carried further, particularly in the higher class of tonnage 
being built privately, without materially detracting from the 
comforts of the crews, who fully deserve the consideration 
that is shown them. 


The fact that such vessels, which take longer to build, 
are being constructed at all is not in itself evidence of 
ineficiency from the standpoint of war demands. They 
may be better suited to the facilities of the shipyard and 
to their particular service than a simpler design of ship ; 
they will be able to make more voyages in a given time 
and they may be able to sail without convoy owing to 
their greater speed. The last two arguments have often 
been used to support the case for abandoning the con- 
struction of comparatively slow tramp ships in favour of 
faster vessels. But it is often overlooked that it may be 
quite impossible for the boiler and engine-makers to supply 
sufficient machinery of the higher power. Priority for such 
machinery must be given to naval vessels. The same 
problem has arisen in the United States, where 8,000,000 
tons deadweight of merchant ships are to be constructed 
this year and, according to General G. C. Marshall, 
15,000,000 tons in 1943, against the 10,000,000 tons envis- 
aged by President Roosevelt in his message to Congress 
on January 6th. The Chairman of the United States Mari- 
time Commission has made it clear that the decision to 
instal relatively low-powered, old-fashioned engines in the 
majority of ships being built in America today was 
governed by the supply of marine engines. It was arrived 
at reluctantly, for it represented a reversal of American 
practice, but it was judged to be the best course in existing 
crcumstances. A smaller vessel than the 10,000-ton tramp 
ship which is the main component of the British ship- 
building programme would have the considerable advan- 
lage of presenting a smaller target to the enemy, both ship 
and cargo. But, in relation to cargo capacity, the smaller 
ship would take longer to build and would be more 
extravagant in steel, crew, fuel, equipment and machinery, 
both main and auxiliary. 


Unemployment Statistics 


An innovation has been made in the statistics of the 
numbers of unemployed persons registered at employment 
exchanges in Great Britain. The figures now given do not 
include men who have been classified by interviewing 


panels as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment, or 
women classified as unsuitable for normal full-time employ- 
ment. The table below shows the corrected figures for 


February 16th and the registered unemployed on March 
16th : — 





Persons 
Normally 
Wholly Temporarily in Casual 
February 16,1942 Unemployed Stopped Employment 
Pe Sco ec ates. es 62,935 10,426 8,654 
PR a USr bh stseabees 10,485 238 9 
WS sci cals. <itears 48,663 6,255 311 
Ce erin is aisrssmnatere 11,519 548 1 
RO Sonat aiekas 135,602 17,267 8,975 
March 16, 1942 
Rs oss nceweca des 58,353 4,110 5,621 
MS Se asieiecs< cw ss 9,084 57 6 
Ws svvie esis ko « 44,154 3,926 253 
Ra atata wows oie 10,055 143 : 
Total ... 121,646 8,236 "5,880 


‘To compare the figures with previous months, 26,508 “ um 
employable” men and 2,065 women should be added to 
the wholly unemployed on February 16th, bringing the 
total to 162,175. This makes the grand total for February 
188,417, compared with the revised figure of 159,844. On 
March 16th, the number of persons classified as unsuitable 
for industrial or normal full-time work was lower ; 25,973 
men and 1,709 women were so classified. It may be that 
some had found employmemt, though many would cease 
to appear on the registers for one reason or another. 
Nevertheless, for the March figures to be comparable with 
earlier figures, 27,682 men and women would have to be 
added to the total, and this would raise the number in the 
total unemployed in all categories from 135,762 to 163,444. 
On both bases of calculation the decline in unemployment 
from February 16th to March 16th is over 24,000—a larger 
drop than any recorded in any one month during the winter. 


* * * 


Part-Time Workers 


The organisation of part-time work which, in the 
aggregate, could add appreciably to war production, is still 
defective. While in certain localities such as the belf 
round North Western London, the opportunities for women 
part-time workers ‘definitely exceed the supply of available 
women, there are many other disiricts which suffer markedly 
from the opposite form of maladjustment. In the adminis- 
trative area of East London stretching roughly from Bow 
to Barnet and Tottenham and from there to Dagenham, 
some five thousand women recently registered for part- 
time work as a result of a recruiting campaign, and there 
is reason to believe that some thousands more could be 
found. Yet only a few hundred of those who have regis- 
tered have been absorbed. There is no evidence of a serious 
shortage of materials and the proportion of factories in 
this area working twenty-four hours a day probably does 
not exceed forty per cent. There is reason to believe that 
many managements are still reluctant to take on part-time 
workers, especially in the smaller type of business. It is to 
be hoped that the promised grouping of small undertakings 
will bring some improvement. Experience has shown that 
the solution of the problem might be assisted if foremen 
and charge hands, instead of participating in bonus pay- 
ments, were remunerated by a generous flat rate. Where 
such men participate in the bonus, there is a strong ten- 
dency for them to resist the upgrading of a competent 
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worker who might be removed to some more responsible 
position and make room for part-time workers. 


x 


On the part of the public, there is a great deal of 
unco-ordinated effort and enthusiasm for shouldering part 
of the industrial burden. Thus an interesting experiment 
is being made by Messrs Harrods to find a form of 
work which volunteers from their staff can perform on the 
premises in their spare time. There are also plans elsewhere 
for organising simple assembly work in such a manner that 
it can be contracted out to home workers, This system has 
been known in the Midlands for a very long time. It is 
not favoured by the more up-to-date types of manage- 
ment because of the technical difficulties and disadvantages. 
Even so, experiment should be encouraged. A rather less 
successful move is the encouragement given to its members 
by the Metropolitan Police to seek part-time work in 
factories after working hours. These men often cannot 
give more than two or three hours a day, and it is for 
this reason almost impossible for an employer to make use 
of them. The result of the action of the police authorities 
seems, in many cases, merely to have been to overburden 
the posts with applications, and to induce a sense of frustra- 
tion. But the problem of finding work for the police and 
persons in similar positions deserves further examination. 


* * * 


Cotton Cloth Prices Controlled 


The Control of the Cotton Industry (No. 32) Order, 
issued last week, provides for the control of the prices of 
cotton cloths on the basis of fixed margins. The announce- 
ment caused some initial confusion in Lancashire, but 
traders will soon settle down to the new conditions. The 
first impression was that numerous difficulties would arise 
in putting the scheme into operation, but after certain 
points were made clearer it became apparent that on the 
whole it would be beneficial to manufacturers and would 
lead to stabilisation and the end of ruthless internal 
competition. It is laid down in the Order that all contracts 
are to be net for payment within 14 days of delivery. No 
discounts are allowed and 4 per cent interest must be 
charged for each month after 14 days. Buyers pay delivery 
expenses, as the price provides for delivery at sellers’ 
premises or nearest railway station. No allowance in excess 
of one per cent can be made for faults or late delivery. 
Manufacturers may pay one per cent commission to an 
agent (14 per cent if the account is guaranteed), but any 
commission paid must not be added to the cloth price. The 
ststem of calculating controlled prices has mez with 
considerable criticism. Some anomalies have been dis- 
covered, but it is reported that the Control office is pre- 
pared to deal with any representations and a_ promise 
has been made that any injustice will be removed. Through- 
out the industry the principle of controlled fixed prices 
has been accepted. The opposition has been almost entirely 
centred’ on important details which relate to the working 
cut of prices and comparisons between one cloth and 
another. As a result of discussions between various parties 
there should be no difficulty in finding ways and means 
of reaching agreement on desirable amendments to the 
scheme. 


Efficiency in Farming 


The great depression of 1930-35 provided a con- 
siderable stimulus to increased efficiency in English farm- 
ing. Studies of farm costs indicate that, in East Anglia for 
instance, the volume of output per person employed (in- 
cluding farmers) rose by some 25 per cent between 1931 
and 1936, while the value of output per worker increased 
by about half, owing both to the rise in farm prices and 
to the changed character of the output. It appears that the 
present shortage of labour, coupled with the rise in farm 
wages, is likely to have a somewhat similar effect. Between 
1939 and 1941 the area of tillage in Wales increased from 
about 33 to 9 acres per person employed, while the numbers 
of stock were well maintained, with the exceptions of pigs 
and, to a smaller degree, of poultry.* Even on the relatively 





* “The Supply and Use of Farm Labour in Wales.” The 
Farm Economist, Vol. IV, No. 1, Jan.-Mar., 1942. 
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small and steep Welsh farms, therefore, the fuller use of 
tractors and other types of modern machinery has leq t 
greater efficiency in the use of that scarce factor, labour It 
is true that there has probably been some scamping of 
maintenance work during the war years, and that the Tush 
periods of spring cultivations, hay-making, and harvestj 

have led to the working of exceptionally long hours But 
even with these allowances, it is clear that the pressure of 
war conditions has led to what is likely to be a permanent 
increase in the output per man employed in Welsh farm. 
ing, and there is no reason to expect that the same trend 
has not appeared in other parts of the country. This fact jg 
clearly of the greatest importance in any plans for POst-war 
farming. For whatever volume of output British agriculture 
is called upon to produce after the war will be provided by 
comparatively few men (judged by pre-war Standards), 
enjoying a comparatively high standard of life. That jg 
clearly a national advantage, since the efficiency of British 
farming, as of other industries, is better measured by the 
output per worker than by the total number of workers 
employed, as some advocates of peasant farming 
recommend. 


Merchant Shipping Losses 


In July last year, the Government decided to suspend 
the publication of monthly statistics about British, Allied 
and neutral merchant shipping losses, “because valy- 
able information is by this means given to the enemy.” 
At the same time, it was announced that the publication of 
losses would be considered from time to time. Apart from 
an uninformative statement made by Mr Churchill some 
months ago and from his more recent allusion to a serious 
increase in losses since last December, no facts have been 
given since June last year. The Government’s decision to 
stop the issue of shipping losses immediately after the 
month during which they occurred cannot be questioned; 
but the objection to delayed publication, say after a lapse 
of two to three months, is more difficult to understand, 
especially as naval losses continue to be announced, True, 
as the United States has since entered the war, the publica- 
tion of merchant shipping losses has become a concern of 
the authorities in that country, but the maintenance of a 
complete statistical blackout might do more harm than good. 


* * * 


The Production Engineer 


. British engineers have long been among the best in the 
world. But in modern industry it is no longer enough to 
design new and better tools with which to make new and 
better products, such as motor cars and wireless sets in 
times of peace, and tanks, machine guns and guns in wat. 
In order to reduce unit costs of production, the design 
of the tool must be closely related to the design of the 
product ; both must be as simple as possible ; and, especi- 
ally in large-scale production, the factory must be regarded 
as one single machine whose many parts must all be care- 
fully adjusted to yield maximum returns. The need, there- 
fore, arose for the production expert, whose main task is to 
secure the highest possible output from the men and 
materials at his disposal. To meet this need, which involves 
careful training and intensive research, with special 
reference to methods of production, the Institution of Pro- 
duction Engineers was founded after the last war. In 2 
recent review of the record of the Institution, the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Sempill, its deputy-president, had no difficulty m 
justifying its existence. In one sense the production engineer 
has become the key-man of the modern factory, and, some- 
what belatedly in comparison with the United States and 
Germany, where greater emphasis had hitherto been placed 
on methods of production than in this country, his import- 
ance has now come to be recognised. Apart from its con- 
tribution to education and research in production ¢0- 
gineering, the Institution has prepared a number of us¢ 
memoranda containing suggestions designed to speed uP 
the output of war equipment. The latest of these memo 
randa, which has been submitted to Mr. Lyttelton for con- 
sideration, deals with the utilisation of machinery, 
simplification of designs, rationalisation, and improvements 
in manufacturing methods. In view of the need for a sputt 
in production during the next few months, the suggestions 
of the production engineers would seem to deserve 
examination. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
—————— 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
SIR WILLIAM GOSCHEN’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Sun Life Assurance Society 
was held, on the 21st instant, at 63 ‘Threadneedle Street, London, 
EC. 2. 

The Hon, Sir William H, Goschen, KBE, chairman of the 
society, issued a statement to shareholders, which took the place 
of the address usually made at the meeting. 

In outline the statement is as follows :— 


CHANGES IN DIRECTORATE 


My first duty is a sad one, for 1 have to record with deep 
regret the death of two members of the directorate. The passing 
of Lord St. Just after nearly 39 years’ service on the board has 
deprived us of the advantage of his wide experience and intimate 
financial knowledge which has proved invaluable in our delibera~ 
tions, 

Mr Scott Murray, who died with tragic suddenness, served us 
a director for 32 years, and he will be sadly missed. 

It gives me pleasure, however, to refer to the appointment of 
Mr Otter-Barry as a director of our society. I am confident we 
shall derive much benefit from his wide lega! knowledge and 
insurance experience. 

NEW BUSINESS 

I will now deal with the annual report and accounts, and will 
proceed later to a consideration of the valuation report. You will 
se from the former that our total funds at the end of the year 
amounted to over fifty million pounds, a figure which itself marks 
yet a further stage in the progress of the society. The life assur- 
ance new business secured during the year consisted of 12,564 
policies for sums assured of £7,055,000. 


FUNDS, INCOME AND OUTGO 


Turning to the accounts, the life assurance fund has increased 
by over £1,700,000 during the year, and the renewable premium 
inome, which description, of course, excludes single premiums, 
was £5,077,000. This figure is slightly larger than that of the 
preceding year, and it is gratifying that the new business secured 
during the year has enabled us so to maintain our premium 
income. The gross rate of interest earned was £4 4s. 11d. per 
cent, per annum, compared with £4 8s. 6d, per cent. per annum 
inthe previous year. The fall is, of course, largely due to the 
support which the society has given to the new War Loan issues 
which bear rates of interest lower than the average rate earned 
in 1940 upon the funds as a whole. 

On the other side of the account death claims are £1,621,000 
8 against £1,519,000 in 1940, and include war claims amounting 
0 £274,000, Claims by maturity were £2,095,000. Surrenders at 
£327,000 were less than two-thirds of those of 1940; this reduc- 
on would seem to indicate a commendable recognition by our 
ae of the value of their life assurance in present con- 
tions, 


REVIEW OF ASSETS 


Turning now to the assets of the assurance funds, an important 
ltature has again been the expansion in our holdings of British 
Government securities, which at £15,351,000, show an increase 
during the year of over £1,900,000. 

In accordance with their policy in recent years, the directors 
ive again made no new investments outside the British Empire 
ind have taken steps as opportunity offered to reduce the society’s 
toldings of foreign securities. I am glad to be able to tell you 
that no less than 88} per cent. of the assets is invested in Great 
Britain, while a further 8 per cent. is represented by other securities 
Within the British Empire. 

I am sure you will agree that it is a matter for satisfaction that 
the assets stand in the balance-sheet at sums which are considerably 
below their aggregate market value at the close of the year, and 
Ido feel that whatever problems may lie ahead of us our invest- 
Ment portfolio will continue to justify our present confidence. 
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QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION 


I now come to the report upon the quinquennial valuation. 

The life assurance business consisted of over £153,000,000 in 
sums assured and bonus additions upon which the premium 
income amounted to over £5,000,000 per annum. These figures 
are substantially higher than those at the preceding quinquennial 
valuation, 

The total liability was £45,927,488, and this figure is approxi- 
mately £995,000 greater than it would have been if the bases 
employed at the previous quinquennial valuation had been adopted 
on this occasion. The total funds were £49,698,719 and the net 
surplus was £3,771,230. 

Whilst no general distribution of surplus is to be made on the 
present occasion, a further valuation will be made as soon as 
possible after the cessation of hostilities. 


INTERIM BONUSES 


The interim bonus regulations for the year 1942 will, however, 
safeguard the interests of those policyholders whose assurances 
either become claims or are surrendered during the present year, 
and it is intended to make similar regulations in future up to the 
date of the next valuation. I need hardly say that our object will 
be to safeguard, as equitably as changing conditions permit, the 
interests of continuing and discontinuing policyholders alike. 


STAFF 


The complexities and problems created by the war have weighed 
heavily on the management and depleted staff. I am sure it is 
the desire of the shareholders to be associated with the directors 
in paying tribute to the efficiency and loyalty that has been dis- 
played by the staff under very trying circumstances. To Mr 
Edwards, our general manager, I would record our sense of 
gratitude for his untiring efforts. 

In conclusion, I would like to assure the large number of our 
staff now serving with the Forces that our thoughts are constantly 
with them and we wish them God-speed. 


B. MORRIS AND SONS, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of B. Morris & Sons, Limited, 
was held on the 22nd inst. in London. 

Mr. Arthur James May (chairman and managing director) said 
that the profit on trading was £19,107 and interest and transfer 
fees £180. On the other side, rent, rates and taxes showed an 
increase of £435, imsurance an increase of £1,541 and against 
pre-war insurance an increase of approximately £3,900—a very 
heavy expense. The other items in the profit and loss account 
were much the same with one exception. The balance of profit 
carried to balance sheet showed an increase of £9,407 at £12,086, 
this being the profit for the year, and was due to increased 
demand for their cigarettes and tobaccos and marked increases in 
the sales of their brands of cigars and whiffs. 

Great consideration had been given to the question of allocating 
the profits for the year. These were exceptional times and the 
directors felt that if it was possible, all shareholders should have 
some return on their investment. Should their recommendations 
be accepted, with the arrears of preference dividends out of the 
way and presuming the company’s trading in 1942 turned out 
as well as expected, a very substantial reduction of the debit 
balance on the profit and loss account could be looked for next 
year. No one could prophesy in these days, but he might say that 
1942 had opened very well. 

A large amount of money had been spent in the past in establish- 
ing the business, and there was nothing on the assets side of the 
balance sheet for goodwill or values of brands and trade marks. 
In view of the year’s results, those items must have a considerable 
value. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted; and a 
dividend on the cumulative preference shares at the rate of 7 per 
cent per annum for each of the years 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940, and 
1941 and a dividend on the ordinary shares at the rate of 3 per 
cent per annum for 1941 were approved. 
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222nd ANNUAL REPORT 
INCREASED LIFE PREMIUM INCOME 
RECOVERY IN FIRE DEPARTMENT 


STATEMENT BY THE RT. HON. LORD BICESTER, GOVERNOR OF THE ROYAL 

EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ON THE OCCASION OF THE PUBLICATION OF THE 

ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS OF THE CORPORATION FOR THE YEAR 
ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1941 


Following the procedure adopted last year, in order that stock- 
holders may be kept as fully informed as possible of the current 
affairs of the Corporation, I am now enclosing a statement on the 
year’s work, to enable it to be received at the same time as a copy 
of the annual report and accounts of the Corporation for the year 
ending December 31, 1941. In view of this, I do not propose 
to address the stockholders at the annual general court which will 
be held, on the 29th instant, at the Royal Exchange. 

No changes have taken place on the court of directors. From 
the executive staff, Mr A. L. Kavanagh, our home fire manager, 
after 37 years of much valued service to the Corporation, has 
unfortunately had to retire owing to ill-health, and Mr R. R. Hilton 
has been appointed in his place. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The premium income of our life department amounted to 
£1,383,000, being some £6,000 higher than that received in 1940. 

The net new sums assured under policies issued in 1941 at 
approximately £2,715,000 show an increase of £500,000 over the 
figure for 1940; I attach some importance to this increase as 
evidence of a remarkably healthy spirit prevailing in the public 
mind, and as showing a steadiness of outlook towards the future 
of this country. 

Equally, it is satisfactory to record that fewer policyholders have 
found it necessary to surrender their contracts during 1941, 

The gross rate of interest earned during the year 1941 was 
£4 6s. 8d. per cent. per annum, or 3s. Id. per cent. per annum 
less than the corresponding figure for 1940. 

On the other side of the account, the amount paid in claims 
by death shows a decrease, but as was the case in 1940, the amount 
paid was somewhat heavier as a result of the war. If allowance is 
made for the premature claims arising directly from war causes, 
the experience in comparison with the most modern standard tables 
for assured lives is satisfactory. 


BOARD'S WARTIME POLICY JUSTIFIED 


Those responsible for the business of life assurance were faced 
at the commencement of the war with the very grave problem 
caused by the complete uncertainty as to the possible extent of 
casualties which might occur among the civilian population from 
attack by air. I would recall that the Royal Exchange was one of 
the offices which took the lead in deciding to continue to include 
cover against the risk of death as a result of enemy action in this 
country at the normal rate of premium on new policies for 
approved civilian lives, and it is a source of great satisfaction 
that this extended service to the general public has so far not 
imposed the heavy liability which its adoption might quite possibly 
have laid upon us. 

I shall have occasion to refer later in this report to the support 
the Corporation is affording to the needs of war finance, but I 
feel that it will be of interest to you to know that the investment 
reserves behind our life fund are today greater than they were 
even in the preceding year. 

In viewing this result against the background of total war, waged 
at a cost that is infinitely greater than any the world has yet seen, 
and in circumstances of stress and strain without parallel in the 
financial sphere, we decided to pursue a very conservative policy 
in the investment of the funds committed to our care. 

That such a policy must necessarily find some reflection in a 
further lowering of the gross rate of interest earned on our life 
investments follows as a matter of course. 


ANNUITY BUSINESS 


In the annuity department the purchase money and premiums 
amounted to £92,000, reflecting an appreciable decline in that 


particular form of business, following the adoption of a considered 
policy of your directors, and the same trend is observable, though 
to a lesser extent, in the capital redemption account, 

It will be noted that one item appears in both the life and 
annuity accounts for the first time, being sums of £35,906 and 
£6,599 in respect of War Damage Act contribution, Making 
together £42,505, this represents the statutory liability arising from 
the Corporation’s investments on both life and annuity accounts jn 
property and mortgages. 

The trustee and executor business of the Corporation shows 
little change from the results which were produced for the previous 
twelve months. The work of this department, through its nature, 
is naturally complicated by present conditions, and I feel sure thet 
beneficiaries and others whom our trustee department is designed 
to serve will recognise the added difficulties, which are not lessened 
by the loss of so many trained members of our staff who are on 
national service. 


FIRE BUSINESS 


The year’s business undertaken by our fire department has, | 
am glad to say, shown a marked recovery, resulting in a transfer 
of £133,000 to the general profit and loss account. 

This recovery has been made largely in respect of the home 
business. But it is equally satisfactory to report that in spite of 
the loss of business from enemy and enemy-occupied countries, 
the results from our overseas trading, other than in the United 
States of America, have been attended with no less success than 
that achieved in the previous twelve months. We are, however, 
in a like position with other British offices operating abroad in 
being faced with increasingly severe demands for taxes both from 
Dominion and foreign territories. It is true that at present this 
increasing tribute is rendered necessary by the cost of the war, 
more especially so far as our Dominions and Colonies are con- 
cerned, but it should never be lost sight of that British insurance 
not only carries many commercial advantages to these places, bul 
comprises an integral part of the composition of industrial and 
commercial affairs, a service which surely merits a modicum of 
reward, ' 

Conditions in the United States of America have naturally 
become more difficult, and our trading results there still remain 
disappointing. 


MARINE AND} ACCIDENT DEPARTMENTS 


Last year in reporting to you on the results of our marine 
department, I emphasised that the marine market would, during 
a state of war, be faced with many special difficulties. With Japan 
fighting against us such difficulties are materially increased. Faced 
with this harder task, the splendid co-operation which has been 
apparent in the market as a whole has if anything become closet 
knit, with the result that means continue to be found to meet new 
and urgent problems as they arise, 

The figures shown in our marine department indicate a further 
improvement in the condition of that account, and your court 
now feels that a transfer to the general profit and loss accoun! 
of £35,000 is justified, and leaves the surplus materially highe! 
than a year ago. Our marine fund now stands at £950,000 beins 
165 per cent. of last year’s income. 

Our accident department has had another satisfactory year. The 
profit of £106,000, although not so high as was reached in the 
two preceding years, is, nevertheless, good, and completes for the 
first time in the history of our accident business a cycle of three 
years each producing an annual profit in excess of £100,000. Much 
of our accident business overseas is now more difficult to contro, 
and it would seem, at any rate in the motor car section, that oo 
home business is bound to suffer still further from war-time 
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wrictions, But viewed in proportion these are small matters 
1en weighed against the nation’s needs, although it is our hope 
nat while helping the national interests to the fullest extent of 
ability, we may also preserve in the highest degree possible 
continued service to our policyholders. 


IMPORTANT NATIONAL SERVICES 

following on a survey of our departmental results, 1 should like 

y refer to certain tasks which have been undertaken by the Cor- 

»ration in connection with the great struggle in which the nation 

is now engaged. The Royal Exchange, together with other insur- 

we companies, in spite of a great depletion in personnel, is 
endering very important services to the Government. 

We have for some time past been acting as their agents in 
sidered operating the war risk commodity insurance scheme. Now the 
> though Ioorporation’s war risk department has also to handle the very 
ange number of insurances which are effected with the Govern- 
ment under the War Damage Act, Part 2, which deals with the 
contents of business premises and private dwellings. 

Schemes for war risks insurance have been introduced in various 
parts of the Empire, and; as in this country, the liability under 
these schemes is assumed by the Government concerned. The 
grvices Of insurance organisations have been utilised for the 
purpose of issuing the policies and otherwise operating the schemes. 

Added to all this, committees have been set up throughout the 
country for dealing with other sections of insurance work entrusted 
0 us by various Government departments. The Corporation is 
rendering all these services to the country gladly, but our stock- 
holders will appreciate that such work is making large demands 
upon the energies and time of all those left to carry on the business 
of the insurance industry. 
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FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR GOVERNMENT 
t has, | 


nih In meeting the financial demands of the war, the Corporation 


is also playing no small part. It is obvious that from every point 
of view it is imperative for business institutions such as our own 
‘0 accord the utmost support to the Government’s financial needs. 
The result of our efforts in this direction can be seen in the 
iltered figures in our balance-sheet for this year, where it will 
be found that the Corporation’s holdings in British Government 
wcurities have risen from £3,302,000 to £4,354,000, an increase 
of over one million pounds. 

Whatever effect this almost total support to the monetary neeas 
of the nation may have upon our future investment income is al 
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prove to have been in vain. 

In dealing with the items of the general profit and loss account, 
twill be seen that in comparison with the previous year, a 
satisfactory increase in the transfer from the fire department has 
ocurred, while, as I have already mentioned, the continued 
improvement in our marine business has now permitted us to 
lke an amount of £35,000 into our accounts, The combined 
figure for the four departments at £283,000 is some £70,000 
better than in 1940. 

On the expenditure side, the only figure that shows a greatly 
increased amount is the provision for taxation, which this year 
quires £110,000, against £45,000 in the last account. 

Altogether, after charging the dividend paid during the year, 
— on our general profit and loss account shows a slight 
ease. 
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DIVIDEND 30 PER CENT. 


A dividend of 11 per cent. (less income tax) was paid in 
November last, and the directors are recommending at the annual 
general court on April 29th a further payment of 19 per cent. (less 
ome tax), making a total of°30 per cent. paid on our capital 
Wock for the year 1941. 

It has been my custom to refer to the results of our associated 
ind subsidiary companies, Conditions, especially relating to motor 
ar business, which will naturally be influenced by the gradual 
diminution of private motoring, have not been so favourable either 
10 the Car and General or the Motor Union companies ; but in 
Mpite of this both have achieved satisfactory results for the period 
wader review. The State company has shown improved figures. 
This brings me to the conclusion of my brief review of' the 

ration’s work during the past year. It has been a hard and 
dificulr time. War inevitably complicates business; total war 
multiplies such complications in geometric progression. The Cor- 
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poration has aways been proud of its place in the international 
field of British enterprise ; but it has been manifestly impossible 
for it to escape from the effects of the varying of our Empire’s 
fortunes over the past two and a half years. Nevertheless, I am 
happy to say that neither the change in Far Eastern affairs noi 
the savage devastation which is slowly corroding Europe, has 
inflicted any grievous harm to the strength of the Royal Exchange 
as an international commercial concern. 

I am sure you would like me, on your behaif, to convey to all 
those connected with this Corporation in our Dominions and 
Colonies our warm appreciation of their endeavours. They are 
constantly in our thoughts. At the same time I would wish to 
take this opportunity of expressing to our friends in the Dutch 
East Indies, China, and elsewhere, our sympathy in their trials. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFFS 


It is with this picture in mind that I wish on behalf of the 
court of directors and the stockholders to express our very sincere 
thanks to our staffs both at home and abroad for the magnificent 
way in which they have seen to it that the business of the 
Corporation has been carried on with the least amount of disloca- 
tion, and the utmost measure of efficiency. 

Over 400 men from the Royal Exchange staff at home and 
abroad are now serving with the Forces, and in other national 
services, and to them we send our heartfelt good wishes and our 
appreciation of their endeavours. Eight of their number have 
fallen in the service of their country. To their relations and 
friends I wish to extend on your behalf our very deep sympathy. 

The continual drain on the man-power of our organisation 
increases very considerably a problem already acute, but recently 
there has been the added necessity for the younger women to be 
allowed whereever possible to join either the women’s services ot 
to be enrolled for munition work. For those who remain there 
are many added duties, 

The main burden is therefore falling more and more upon out 
executive both at home and abroad, but perhaps no better tribute 
to their conduct of affairs can be paid them than the very satis- 
factory results, which, through their endeavours, your court is now 


able to lay before you. 


BRITISH TYRE AND RUBBER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


PLANT FULLY OCCUPIED 

‘The annual general meeting of the British Tyre and Rubbers 
Company, Limited, was held on 23rd inst. at Herga House, 
Vincent Square, S.W., Sir Walrond Sinclair, KBE (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from the chairman’s statement circu- 
lated with the report and accounts: The net profit for the year 
(subject to taxation) amounts to £337,460, to which must be added 
£72,915 brought forward, making a total disposable balance of 
£410,375. From this total we calculate it is mecessary to set 
aside £200,000 for taxation and prudent to allocate a further 
£25,000 to contingencies reserve, which in consequence will now 
stand at £150,000. 

Having regard to the uncertain future outlook, we have this 
year stepped up to £25,000 the writing off of goodwill, trade 
marks, brands, &c., thus accomplishing one of our main objects 
in eliminating from the balance sheet this intangible but neverthe- 
less most valuable asset, which originally stood in the books at 
£205,000. At the same time, a further £25,000 has been added 
to the general reserve, which now reaches £275,000. 

An interim dividend of 3} per cent (less tax) was paid on 
July 25th last on the ordinary shares. In order to distribute 
dividends as evenly and regularly as circumstances permit, your 
directors decided on February 11th this year to pay a further 
interim dividend of 4} per cent, together with a cash bonus of 
3 per cent on the ordinary shares. 

Throughout the period under the 
activity has been maintained over the entire field of the company’s 
operations, all the available capacity at the factories, including 
those of the subsidiary companies, being fully occupied. 

The volume of your company’s business continued at the 
abnormal high level during the earlier months immediately follow- 
ing the close of the financial year, but the introduction of Govern- 
ment restrictions in the consumption of crude rubber became fully 
effective throughout the manufacturing industry on February 7th 
last. The report was unanimously adopted. 
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CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


SATISFACTORY INCREASE OF NEW BUSINESS 


At. the annual meeting of the Clerical, Medical and General Life 
Assurance Society held, on the 22nd instant, at Hamilton House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, E.C., the following address was 
submitted by the chairman, Sir Francis E. J. Smith: — 

The total net new life assurance business completed in 1941 
amounted to £1,096,380, an increase of more than £250,000 upon 
the figure for the previous year. This satisfactory result affords 
evidence that the attractions of the exceptionally generous cover 
provided by the society’s contracts are becoming more widely 
recognised. 

Turning now to the accounts, may I first refer to two out- 
standing features—an increase in the total claims by death and a 
fall in the amount of interest income brought into account? Both 
reflect, from different angles, the effects of war-time conditions. 

The claims by death, including about £92,000 in respect of war 
service deaths and civilian casualties, amounted to over £663,000, 
the largest total ever recorded by the society. The two war years, 
1940 and 1941, have presented the common feature that although 
the claims were heavy in amount the character of the normal 
claims was favourable, and the inclusion of the war deaths pro- 
duced only a small mortality loss. 

The total interest income received by the society during 1941 
was appreciably lower than in the previous year—an adverse 
feature rendered almost inevitable by the trend of recent events. 
Out of the interest income received various sums were set aside 
as internal reserves, thereby further reducing the amount of interest 
shown in the revenue account. For this and other reasons the 
published net yield of £3 1s. per cent., applicable to the total 
funds, does considerably less than justice to the earning powers 
of the society, 

THE SOCIETY'S ASSETS 

The customary detailed investigation of the assets by the direc- 
tors disclosed a satisfactory position, subject to the general hazards 
of war. The total book value of these assets amounted, at the 
end of 1941, to about £16} millions, consisting, apart from minor 
items, of £7 millions of mortgages, loans and deposits, £53 millions 
of Stock Exchange securities, £2} millions of property investmenis, 
and £1 million of shares in subsidiary companies. 

The only significant changes in the distribution of the assets 
have been a reduction of over £650,000 in mortgages and loans, 
by complete or partial repayments, and an almost compensating 
increase in the society’s holdings of British Government and 
Government-guaranteed securities which rose, during the year, by 
£680,000 to £24 millions, The society’s subscriptions to new 
Government issues since the outbreak of war amounted at the 
end of 1941 to about £1,700,000, a sum far in excess of the 
current growth of funds, and it is the intention of the directors 
to continue this support to the extent of available resources. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The results of the Genera! Reversionary and Investment Com- 
pany for the year 1941 have been highly satisfactory, and the 
shares show, upon the very conservative basis of valuation adopted, 
a margin of about £150,000 over our book value of £850,000. The 
true margin of value is, undoubtedly, considerably in excess of 
that figure. 

The Lands Improvement Company has found its new business 
severely curtailed during the past year by difficulties of supply of 
materials, but a highly satisfactory standard has been maintained 
in the collection of interest and principal repayments upon existing 
advances. The year’s working resulted in a reasonable profit, but 
with a view to further strengthening of reserves the customary 
dividend, although earned, was not paid. 


INTERMEDIATE BONUS 


As the result of the society’s transactions during the past year 
a substantial addition was made to the surplus of £1,000,000 carried 
forward a year ago, the new surplus having been earned upon a 
scale appreciably in excess of the bonus cost implied by the recent 
distribution of profits. The directors are pleased, accordingly, to 
announce that these results justify the continuance until otherwise 
determined of the scales of intermediate bonuses previously payable 
upon policies becoming claims by death, maturity, or surrender. 
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RHODESIA RAILWAYS LIMITED 


MODIFICATION OF LEGISLATION 

The forty-fourth ordinary general meeting of the Rhodesia p 
ways, Limited, was held, on the 22nd instant, in London, 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chs = 
Mr Arthur E. Hadley, CBE, issued with the report and account. 

The gross revenue for the year ended September 30, 19 
amounted to £4,970,098, an increase of 10.9 per cent, over 
of the previous year. The operating expenditure was £45,004 
less. As a result of the year’s operations there was, theref, 
surplus of gross revenue over working expenditure of £1,920,821 
an increase of £533,978. In addition to the operating profit the 
was an income of £215,184 from investments, a profit of £12,902 
from the realisation of certain investments and the annual Subsidy 
of £10,000 payable by the British South Africa Company, Th 
was also transferred £176,327 out of the amount of £547,200 
provided during the year for depreciation and renewals toward 
the annual sinking fund payments for the redemption of the 
debenture stock. There is £2,335,324 to meet debenture sto 
interest £909,069, sinking fund £191,633 and income-tax £555,521, 
leaving a profit of £679,101 as compared with £332,882 in ty 
previous year. 

We have come an agreement with the Governments 9 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate for the temporary modification of certain clauses ¢ 
the railway legislation in those territories. A dividend of £125,000, 
less tax, was paid on June 25, 1941. Your directors now recom- 
mend that a further £125,000, less tax, should be distributed jn 
respect of the year ended September 30, 1940. 

As regards the financial year which ended on September 30, 1941 
our traffics continued to be heavy and the approximate results were 
as follows: Gross revenue £5,730,678, working expenditure 
£3,204,781, surplus of gross revenue over working expendit 
£2,525,897. The working results for the first three months of the 
current financial year are: Gross revenue £1,428,208, working 
expenditure £754,199, surplus of gross revenue over working 
expenditure £674,009. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


to 


BEIRA RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED 
FAVOURABLE PROSPECTS 


The forty-first ordinary general meeting of the Beira Railway 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 22nd instant, in London. 

The following is a summary of the statement of the chairman, 
Mr Arthur E, Hadley, CBE, issued with the report and accounts : — 

The gross revenue at £878,223, was £27,744 less than in the 
previous year, but expenditure was lower by £8,291, so that the 
net revenue declined by £19,453. Import traffic, on which we 
get higher rates than on export, again declined, due to the 
inevitable effects of the war ; but export traffic was, on the whole, 
well maintained. The net earnings of the line amounted t 
£433,552, a decrease of £19,453. After the addition of miscel- 
laneous revenue and balance of interest, there is a total net revenue 
of £452,724. 

On the debit side, the item general charges—{6,601, includes 4 
debit on the Savoy Hotel accounts of £6,055, but this is after 
charging £6,395 for maintenance and depreciation. The main- 
tenance charge was exceptionally heavy, due to the repainting of 
the hotel, etc. The reserve for taxation—{220,000, is the amount 
considered necessary to provide for our liability to the date of the 
accounts, for British, Southern Rhodesia and Mozambique income- 
tax, and national defence contribution, The cash position is very 
satisfactory, and investments costing £695,501 were under market 
prices at date of the accounts. 

The result of the year’s working is a profit of £99,011, which, 
added to the amount of £48,534 brought forward from the previous 
year, makes an available surplus of £147,545. It is proposed 0 
pay a dividend of 2s. per share, less tax at 6s. ad. in the £ 
absorbing a gross amount of £105,000. ; 

With respect to the current financial year, we have received a 
present traffic receipts for five months—October, 1941, to February, 
1942. Néf earnings for this period amounted to £187,077 as 
compared with £174,692 in the previous year, or an increase 
£12,385. I am, of course, unable to forecast the prospects for 
the remainder of our financial year, though at present indications 
appear to be favourable. 

The report was adopted. 
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CUNARD STEAM SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 


BRITISH SHIPPING PROSPECTS 


SIR PERCY E. BATES ON POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


Sir Percy E. Bates, Bt, GBE., chairman of the Cunard 
Steam Ship Company, Limited, has issued the following state- 
ment, dealing with the affairs of the company, to stockholders, 
along with the accounts of the company and the notice of the sixty- 
fifth ordinary general meeting to be held on the 29th instant: — 

There are but few explanations necessary to enable the stock- 
holders to appreciate the meaning of the 1941 accounts. These 
| will try to compress as much as possible. The real interest of 
the stockholders must lie in what I feel able to say about 1942 
and the future. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The report and balance-sheet I think are self-explanatory, but 
the first item on both sides of the profit and loss account needs 
a word or two. On the credit side the dividends have been 
increased, first by a maiden dividend from Cunard White Star, 
Limited, and second by a special dividend from another subsidiary 
company, designed to assist in the special tasks of debt redemption 
and dealing with arrears of preference dividend. The first item 
on the debit side includes the figures for income-tax appropriate 
tothe dividends. £145,000 has been set aside out of the earnings 
of the year to cover possible claims for excess profits tax; the 
position, however, is still obscure. Apart from this, the new and 
special dividends together substantially account for the difference 
between the two years. 

My previous statements, as well as the 1939 and 1940 accounts, 
form the essential background to the 1941 figures, and there is 
nothing in any of them that I would wish to correct. They are 
all beads on a string. 


PEACE UNCERTAINTIES 


As to 1942, it became clear that to negotiate any bargain fair 
to the first preference, second preference and ordinary stock- 
holders, was out of the question in times of war, and consequently 
the arrears of dividend on the first preference stock have been 
paid in cash. My forecast is that the dividend on this first 
preference stock will be continued on its due dates. 

With regard to the second preference stock, the directors hope 
to be able to adopt a similar policy before the end of the year, 
and the matter will be considered from time to time in the light 
of developments as they may occur. 

In the absence of unforeseen developments, I expect to see 
our company enter 1943 with a clean slate, and to be free to 


consider what it should do with an anticipated margin of earnings 
in the future. 


POSITION OF ORDINARY STOCKHOLDERS 


The proper employment of that margin depends on the con- 
sideration of a number of factors. Ordinary stock is the interest 
Which takes the ultimate risk and should receive the greatest 
teward for taking it. The measure of the risk is the appropriate 
measure for the reward; in other words, our ordinary stock is, 
and will remain, the speculative investment which it has been 
since its beginning. Personally, I hope it always will be, for 
safety means but a form of dulness quite ill-suited to the daring 
habit of mind which has put mankind, and not one of the lower 
animals or the more scientific insects, on top of the planet. That 
there are difficulties ahead of us—and I here refer to the ordinary 
stockholder—is undeniable. I dismiss the actual war, because, of 
Course, we shall win it, but the peace does present some un- 
certainties, with which we are directly concerned. Unfortunately, 
While we know that we shall win this war, we do not yet know 
When or how or what may be the attendant circumstances. 


POST-WAR TRAFFIC 


oe instance, we do not know whether there will be—as there 
tuld—a freedom for every man to go and live and work where 
Wishes; yet nothing is more pertinent to the future policy of 


Cunard White Star than this question. The answer will deter- 
mine the shipbuilding programme, passenger ships, cargo ships. or 
ships carrying cargo as well as passengers, 

Take our Australasian trade, based on exports from here and 
on wool and refrigerated cargo homewards. Who knows whether 
we shall be able to afford refrigerated meat from abroad? We may 
have to live on dehydrated mutton; very good, I believe, but it 
would make our refrigerated ships an almost useless luxury. 

These uncertainties, and others, are themselves based on another 
point if current talk and writing may be given any weight. There 
is argument as to who is going to do the trading! It is strange 
but true that there is an active collection of people sufficiently 
devoid of any responsibility in carrying on the war effort to have 
the leisure to plan a new earth, at all events, after the war is over. 
This irresponsible section is endeavouring by bland but blind 
assumptions of the possession of all real knowledge to make it 
appear that the continuance of State trading in this or that and 
the nationalisation of this and that is already inevitable, and that 
only the details remain to be worked out. 


i 


EXTRAVAGANCE OF STATE TRADING 


It is all very pretty, but it is not common sense. No one has 
yet been able unaided to haul himself into the air by his own 
bootstraps; and as we cannot rely on any continuance of the Lease 
and Lend Act, the country is going to be returned to its normal 
necessity of paying its own way. This means that for the im- 
ported food we need to keep alive our 40 odd millions, we shail 
have to perform services and offer exports at prices which other 
countries are willing to agree in exchange. Under any form of 
nationalisation or State trading, political reputations and, of course, 
careers, will be at stake, to be lost or destroyed by mistakes. 
Therefore, the margins necessary for State trading will always 
be higher than those required by commerce. I do not think we 
can afford the luxury of these margins, which will entail having 
to work longer hours and for less money in order to provide them; 
yet that will be inevitable if we are to have State trading as 
opposed to commerce. This section of enthusiasts does the people 
a poor service in concealing the essential and unavoidable ex- 
travagance of State trading. 


POSSIBLE AIR TRAFFIC COMPETITION 


Then, too, we have the air. Just as with ships, so the war will 
end on a rising curve of production. True, the bombers will not 
make very good passenger "planes for the Atlantic, but the 
development of production will enable good passenger ’planes to be 


produced, and probably fairly rapidly. There ‘will also be 
many thousands of men accustomed both to flying planes 
and to their navigation. All this may ‘promise ‘competition 
from the new element. I think our company will need 


to enter this element in one way or another, even though 
given a fair field the sea can probably hold its own, But once 
the possibility exists it will be availed of, and in any case, there 
will be a passenger traffic created out of nothing by the new 
possibility and not in itself competitive with the sea. The situation 
would change if air traffic were to be subsidised to an extravagant 
degree, and there will be much pressure in this directioh. I think 
we shall have to take to the air, or at the very least maintain 
a direct association with it. 

It is against a background of this kind that the stockholders; 
especially the ordinary stockholders, have to regard the future. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


To the staff on shore the stockholders owe a large debt of grati- 
tude for work carried on with reduced numbers and at times under 
most difficult and dangerous circumstances. The sea-going staff 
deserve special congratulation for devotion to duty, involving not 
only protracted absence from their homes, but also the continuous 
risk of enemy attack. 
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LACRINOID PRODUCTS LIMITED 
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year. 


DIVIDEND INCREASED TO 9 PER CENT 


SUSTAINED PROGRESS 


the fifth annual general meeting of Lacrinoid Products, Lutd., 
was held, on the 16th instant, at 50, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 

. ® . . . 

The secretary read the notice convening the meeting and the 


auditors’ report. 


The following is the statement of the chairman, Mr H. R. 
Thurlow Prior, which was circulated with the report and accounts: 

We have passed through another difficult period, but I am glad 
to be able to announce a net profit for the year under review of 
£25,457, after making ample allowance for depreciation and general 
expenses, comparing with a net figure of £16,493 for the previous 
financial year. Excess profits tax absorbs a large proportion of the 
net earnings, and a reserve out of the year’s profits has been made 
for taxation in the amount of £19,250, making a total tax reserve 


of £31,117. 


The balance-sheet shows that the current position is satisfactory; 
current assets totalling £67,783 against current liabilities, including 
tax reserve of £39,189, leaving a substantial surplus of £28,594. 

In view of this sound position, your directors recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of 5 per cent (less tax), which, with 
interim dividend of 4 per cent actual (less tax) 
September, brings the total distribution for the year up to 9 per 


the 
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cent, as compared with a total of 7 per cert for the Previous 


VARIED USES FOR PLASTIOS 


Great progress has been made in the development of new Uses 
for plastics during the last few years, in which this company has 
played an important part, and I can assure you that we feel tha 
our products will be in great demand during the post-war Period. 
We have achieved an enviable name for quality of design and 
excellence of service, and under present conditions we are naturally 
embarrassed that we cannot fill the orders of our many valued 
customers in the button and clothing industries, and in the building, 
furniture, electrical and other trades which we supply. 

There have been many special problems which manufacturers 
have had to face during the past year owing to the restriction 
of supplies and markets and the demands of the war effort on our 
staff, but we can claim considerable foresight in the building 
up of stocks of raw materials, which is reflected in the sound 
condition in which we find ourselves. 


The management, staff and workers have carried out their duties 


paid in 


faithfully and diligently, and it is my pleasant duty to convey to 
them an expression of your appreciation of their loyalty in the 
interests of the company. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, the retiring 
director, Mr. A. Van Beugen Bik, was re-elected and the auditors 
reappointed, and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, directors, management and staff. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


THE expansion of business which was ex- 
ected to develop on the removal of the 
udget uncertainties has failed to material- 

ise, in face of the latest developments in 

France. With the additional factor of the 

impending German offensive acting as a 

further deterrent to business, it is not sur- 

prising that the past week has witnessed 
very little change from the conditions of 
recent weeks in the markets. Firmness in 
the gilt-edged market was not fully main- 
tained in the early part of the current week, 
when after small improvements at the re- 
opening, Tuesday witnessed numerous 

declines of ys, while Old Consols fell 3. 

Turnover in the foreign bond market re- 

mained small, although the invitation for 

redemption tenders of the Argentine 4} 

per cent sterling bonds occasioned a slight 

improvement in that country’s stocks. 

Earlier support for Brazilian bonds had 

little effect on prices which later remained 

unchanged. in rather quieter conditions. 

Apart from South American issues there 

was little of interest. A few small de- 

clines reflected the general absence of 
support in the home rail market, Southern 
preferred lost 4 on Tuesday when LMS 

4 per cent preference eased 4 point. Prices 

in the foreign rail market fluctuated 

narrowly in quiet conditions with Argen- 
tine stocks slightly irregular, but losses 
nowhere exceeded 4 point. 


x 


The industrial market attracted but little 
business during the past week, price move- 
ments were narrow and determined by 
influences affecting particular shares, but 
in general the tone remains distinctly 
firm. Brewery shares enjoyed quiet sup- 
port which occasioned several small im- 
provements, although Tuesday witnessed 
a reversal of the trend. Losses, however, 
were restricted to a few issues, while 
Guinness continued to advance. In the 
motor and aircraft group, Rolls-Royce lost 
4 after the previous Friday’s improvement 
of #;, but in general most changes were 
slight. There was little movement in the 
heavy industrial group. although the sharp 


reduction of the Millom and Askam divi- 
dend occasioned some dullness, Stewarts 
& Lloyds deferred and Bolsover easing 
slightly. Cunard issues again provided the 
chief interest in the shipping market. After 
steady support on the hopes of a second 
preference payment, the absence of any 
specific promise by. the chairman led to a 
slight recession, but prices later recovered. 
Among textiles issues J. & P. Coats lost 9d. 
on the lower dividend, but some support 
was forthcoming for British Celanese issues. 
Tobacco shares were dull and Imps fol- 
lowed up a decline of 35 before the week- 
end with a further loss of 34 on Tuesday, 
when Carreras gained ;5. The miscellan- 
eous group reflected the general tendency 
of the market and was without any feature, 
Dunlop Rubber weakening on Tuesday. 


* 


Sporadic buying by the Cape early in the 
week relieved the quiet conditions of the 
kaffir market and produced some small 
gains. In both the tea and rubber 
markets intermittent enquiry kept prices 
steady, tea shares enjoying _ several 
improvements of 3. Despite the de- 
developments in Burma, Burmah Oil was 
particularly firm at the re-opening with a 
gain of 3%, while Shell improved 4. 
Mexican Eagles, however, gave way on the 
announcement of the valuation of the ex- 
propriated properties, while Ultramar 
weakened slightly on the annual report. 


‘** FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


oe. | Convés Security Indices 
1942 Bargains} Day 

inS.E. | 194] 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 

List | shares* | Int.t 

April 16.....[ 2,442 | 1,936 | 76-3 | 135-3 

be aa | 2,705 | 1,511 76 °3 | 135 +2 

OB, csi 3,192 | 2,089 76 +3 135-3 

21 2,758 | 2,662 | 76:3 | 35-2 

_22.....1 2,515 | 2,999 | 76-2 | 135-1 
* july 1, 1935=100. ¢ 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1942 highest, 81-4 (Jan. 12); lowest, 74:8 


(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942; highest 135-3 (Apr. 20) ; 
lowest, 132 -2 (Jan. 5). 


New York 


CONCERN over the course of events in 
France occasioned some weakness on Wall 
Street before last week-end when de- 
clines up to three points were regis- 
tered. The news of the raids on Japanese 


cities gave rise to a better tone in the early 
part of the current week, and despite 
profit-taking, a small but general improve- 
meng followed. 


New York Prices 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1942 











ae April | April 7 
Low | High . 8, 5, 
} April | Jan. 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
} 15 14 | | 
347 Industrials ....| 64-6 | 75-0 l 65°9 | 66-9 | 646 
32 Rails ..| 60-2 | 71-0d) 61-7 | 63-0 | 60:2 
40 Utilities ..| 57-0 | 67-4a) 57-7 | 58-3 | 57-0 
419 Stocks ..... .| 63-2 | 73-3 | 64-4 | 65:3 | 632 
Av. yield* . 8 27% 7 65% 8 02% 7 96% 827% 
~* 50 Common Stocks. (a) Jan. 7. (b) Feb. 4. 


DatLty AVERAGE OF 50 ComMMoON STOCKS 








April | April | April April April April 

>| bd | h | Bb | & 5 

80-5 80-5 | 80 -2 | 80-3 78-9 | 18% 
| | ! 

1942 High: 91-2, Jan. 5. Low: 78:8, April 15. 
Total share dealings: April 16, 263,000 
April 17, 418,000; April 18*, 185,000; 
April 20, 240,000; April 21, 270,000 
April 22, 257,000. 

* Two-hour session. 

‘ . | — _ 

Capita Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
April 25, 1942 Capital versions Money 

t 
By Permission to Deal 14,497 ee 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 9” 
Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 
f 

1942... 631,045,489 627,043,430 
1941.. 402,545,544 — 402,540,54 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex U.K. Countne 
£ 
1943........ 626,866,634 199,308 ae 
 Sitieceneaeawk 399,996,441 2,549,103 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ f 
| a 623,535,066 157,423 5.3508 
ia dab oe thaas ae 399,884,030 34,460 2,627) 
+ Includes Government issues to April 7, 194% oat 
Above figures include all new capital in 
vermission to deal has been granted 
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THE ECONOMIST 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


Heavy Chemicals Export.—Under the 
of Goods (Control) (No. 19) 


| (SR & O 1942, No. 711), made 


wy the Board of Trade, which came into 
(gee On April 21st, the control in respect 
certain heavy chemicals has been with- 

Apart from certain destinations to 
gich the exportation of all goods is pro- 
ipited, NO licences will, in future, be re- 
qed to export chalk, whether ground or 

including whiting; caustic soda ; 
gment, calcareous, ground and unground ; 
@t; sodium bicarbonate ; sodium car- 
gnate ; sodium silicate ; and sodium sul- 
phate. 


Distribution of Tomato Crop.—The 
Mistry of Food is making arrangements 
¢ bulk supplies of tomatoes to be moved 
fom the principal surplus producing areas 
(a Valley and Worthing districts) to the 
min “deficiency” areas. These supplies 
wil be allocated to distribution committees 
¢ wholesalers for sale to retailers in de- 
dency areas, and such supplies will vary 
gordng to the quantities produced 
ally. Tomatoes produced in areas which 
wm considered self-supporting will not be 
mitted to be sold outside the area. This 
ygon’s tomato crop is expected to yield as 
may tomatoes as were normally available 
i pre-war years. 


z= 


0ils and Oilseeds.—Production of vege- 
uble oils from recent arrivals of oilsecd is 
hitly good, and both edible and technical 
industries continue to receive substantial 
ications for essential and priority pur- 

. The outlook for the future is ob- 
sured by developments in the war situation 
ifecting two main sources of supplies of 
aw material. Bombay shippers, however, 
we offering linseed for shipment from the 
west coast as freight space becomes avail- 
able; their quotations show no important 
change. Calcutta is out of the market for 
atime. Plate linseed has advanced sharply 
ad shipping is very scarce, and adversely 


affecting exports. The Canadian Govern- 
ment is reported to be encouraging farmers 
to increase the area sown to linseed this 
season, with a view to the production of 
500,000 tons of seed, against 160,000 
tons harvested last season, possibly to help 
supply Great Britain’s future needs. The 
harvest is well advanced in the Central 
Provinces of India and the condition of lin- 
seed is stated to be fair. Trading in oil- 
seeds generally is slow. 


Agricultural Wages Advisory Committee. 
—The Agricultural Wages Board, at the 
request of the Minister of Agriculture, has 
set up a standing advisory committee to 
advise him on matters affecting the condi- 
tions of agricultural workers employed by 
war agricultural executive committees and 
to act, when required, as a court of appeal 
on local disputes between workers and the 
committees. A representative of the war 
agricultural committees and of the women’s 
land army have been co-opted as members 
of the advisory committee. 


Pottery Exports—By the Export of 
Goods (Control) (No. 18) Order (SR & O 





“ THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


(1935== 100) 


April 
16, 
1942 


| 115.0 
172.7 
140.9 


Apeil April | April | April 
>) at oa. oo 
1942 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
115.0 


115.1) 115.1) 115.1 
172.7 | 172.7| 172.7| 172.7 
140.9 | 141.0 | 141.0 | 141.0 
Mar. April | Mar. | April 
31, | 31, | 45, | 23, | 45, 
| 1937*| 1939 | 1941 1942 | 1942 
147.9| 92.2] 108.9] 116.1} 115.0 
207.3 | 122.9} 174.2! 172.7| 172.7 
Complete Index... .| 175.1 | 106.4 | 137.8 | 141.6 | 140.9 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


COONS cces 
Raw materials... .. 
Complete Index... . 








1942, No. 707), which comes into force 
on May ist, the Board of Trade is to 
extend export control to cover certain 
kinds of pottery, including articles of a 
kind used for domestic purposes, other 
than sanitary ware, garden pottery and 
toys. Control under the Order will be 
effected by the issue of bulk licences to 
nucleus manufacturers and licences will be 
required for export to all destinations. 


‘*THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF 
WHOLESALE PRICES 























(1927 = 100) 
Mar. | Aug. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. 
31, 30, 8, 30, 4, 
1937*| 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
Cereals and Meat...| 93.0} 66.9 | 96.5 | 110.0 110.0 
Other food ........ 70.4) 61.1] 93.1/ 99.5!) 99.5 
cee 74.2) 54.3] 90.2) 93.3 93.3 
EP Sic ese 113.2 | 95.4 | 129.8 | 130.7 | 130.7 
Miscellaneous. ... .. 87.0} 77.6 | 113.6 | 118.3 | 118.3 
Complete Index ....| 87.2 70.3 | 104.3 | 110.3 | 110.4 
1913100 ....... 119.9 96.8 | 143.5 | 151.8 | 151.9 








* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 





NUMBER OF FOOD PROSECUTIONS 


Prosecu- | Number Percentage 
tions Successful Successful 























Oct., 1939-Dec., 1940} 10,598 | 10,043 94-8 
Total 1941......... 29,329 | 27,475 93-7 
February,1941...... | 1,160 1,104 95-1 
March Reed 2,141 1,994 93-1 
April Ee ranesas 2,300 2,199 95-6 
May ” 2,537 2,410 94-9 
June - 2,762 2,627 95-1 
July w 2,846 2,679 94-1 
August _,, 2,524 2,336 92-5 
September ,, 2,501 2,280 91-2 
October ,, 3,130 2,887 92-2 
November ,, 2,400 2,228 92-8 
December ,, 2,955 2,752 93-1 
January, 1942...... 2,420 | 2,218 91-7 
February ,, ...... | 2.670 2,535 94-9 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 


BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 


No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 

AUTHORISED GAPITAL - - - - 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP . .- 
STERLING «© - -~ 

RESERVE FUNDS | HonckONG CURRENCY 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS 


Head Office, HONGKONG, 
temporarily transferred to 
LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
Acting Chief Manager: A. MORSE. 


BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 


THE FAR BAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
§Gracechurch Street, E.C.38, a Company incorporated in England and 
a affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, Is 


prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in appro 


Full particulars may be had on application, 





THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPAN 


PAYMENT OF DIVIDEND. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend of Ten 


Shillings and Six Pence per £5 Share will 


ion of British Income Tax but less Egyptian Government 
‘4X at 10} per cent, making 9s. 4.77d. net on 


in Alexandria at Rue ‘Toussoun, or 
g William Street, E.C.4. 
Net Profits for the year ended 31st December 
“ast year £163,800.) 
ted, Alexandria, Egypt, the 9th April, 1 


By Order of the Board, 


$50,000,000 | 

$20,000,000 
£6,500,000 
$10,000,000 
$20,000,000 

| 

| 

| 

| 





ved cases. 


Y, LIMITED 





be paid ,without 
Coupon No. 107 


in London at 















COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the 
Australian Government) 


Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the Stat 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmani« 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 3,894 Agencies at 


As at 30th June, 1941:—General Bank Balances 


Lendon Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED-— - 


Branches and Agencies 
‘throughout Australia. 


Post Offices in Australia. 
£130,752,179 


Savings Bank Balances 150,553,865 
Note Issue Department 77,144,818 
Rural Credits Department ... 2,389,454 
Other items eve eve . 19,795,546 

£380,635,862 





A. H. LEWIS, Manager 


£13,000,000 
£77,000,000 
£140,000,000 





(1941 Accounts) 


NUNDYDROOG MINES, LIMITED 


At a meeting of the Board of the Company held to-day, the 
undermentioned dividend was declared, subject to audit: — 


@ and after the 1sth April, 1942, at the National Bank of | Final for the year ended 31st December, 1941, of Is. per 


share (or IO per cent. actual) less Income Tax at 6s. 44d. in 


the £, payable on the 30th June, 1942, to the shareholders on 


» 1941, £159,600. 


942. £184,198). 


T. D. KEY, 


ROBERT WALTON, 
Joint 


Managers. 


the books of the Company at the close of business on the 23rd 
April, 1942, making 20 per cent. for the year. 
Profit on Revenue Account (provisional) £151,169 (last year 


By Order of the Board, 


C. H. D. GARLAND, Secretary. 


85, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
23rd April, 1942. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended April 18, 1942, 
total ordinary revenue was {£34,341,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £97,896,000, 




















1 
: Tesesary oe Trea- APRIL 22, 1942 
and issues to sinking funds of £120,000. wast Advances | Sury Total 7 Pp ae 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations, Date | Bank a, — ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is ~~ Tap | — one by | Debt ; £ 
£167,501,000 against £164,650,000 for the pe | jana |Banks Me Circa. | 767,146,023 | Other Gee 115m 
corresponding period a year ago. 1941 In Rosier, De- ay tae | Reusitien oat 817,186,179 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING | 4?*. 19 | 855.0 Not available | partment... 63,095,552 | Other Sees.":. L.tefig 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE Jan. 17 | 970-¢ Not available eee ty 
Receipts into the » 24] 960 -€ " - |} Amt. of Fid. 
Exchequer sx Sl | 945-0) 1584-0. 191-0| 9-2] 764-5) 3493-7 Issue «+ = 830,000,099 
ak (£ thousands) Feb. 3 930 -0 Not available | Gold Coin & | ' 
a April 1 | April 1 | Week | Week » 14) 915-0 + - Bullion (at 
=SvEReS to to | ended | ended » 21) 905-0 ” ”, ‘ a0Gs. per os. 
April April April | April » 28 | 905-0) 1612-7; 215-4 | 21-7 | 677-5) 3432-3 | fine). 241,515 
ig 8 19 18 Mar. 7 | 905-0 Not available ae 
, 18, , . | | ; 
ts | 942 | 1941 | 1942 » Fie » oo” 830,241,575 | 830,241,575 
ORDINARY a a tT ae oe | ” oe 
i 27,235 | 38,650 | 6,587 | 12,035 Apr. it | gogo | Notable *| a) 
Sur-tax ...........| 3,220] 3,370| 530 | ‘910 » Site Pu BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Estate, etc., Duties.| 5,030 6,935 | 1,743 | 2,605 . ” “ f | f 
oa tetteeeees | ae -on 1 teal ee | Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 110,082,834 
phbSscccesed ¢ wi, | Rest. . re 3,126,316 | Other Secs. : 
a biter a bce | 107062 | 11,025 | 2,620] 1,995 | Public Deps.*. 7/351.864| Discounts & 
Other Inland Rev. .| 10 50} ” 10 40 | aml Ain. sae 
Ls a, eee ual j ae Advances...  8,581,2 
Total Inland Rev...| 46,394 | 61,848 |11,671 | 18,065 | TREASURY BILLS ae eee) See 
Customs ..........1 | 20,348 | 20,067 | 6,724 | 10,226 | (£ millions) ee... ee bene tae 
cas onchassu 4,694 | 7,000 | 894 | 4,000 7a ann eat | Gold way 
’ , , 179,650,623 | Gold & Silver 
Total Customs and - | “a | Amount we Cont vn... 535,046 
: | 7 | -19 | 14 996 ' ate : onemenenseeaie 
Excise.......... 25,042 | 27,067 | 7,618 |14,226 | Date of of Allot- |Allotted 204,681,803 204,681,803 
Motor Duties ..... 2,635 | 1,613 | | 222 Offered — Allottea) ment Min. * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
Canadian Govt. Con- | ” Rate sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts, 
- tribution ........ uh 4,494 194] i | s. d. 
‘ost Office (Net April 18 75-0 | 161-8 | 0 | 2 6 
ae se kend 1,050 | 550 550 400 P1942 ae 7 re oe - 
own Lands ...... CRM ties toy ee an. 23 | 65-0) 142-9} 60-0, 20 1-78] 17 TIVE r ETS 
ReceiptsfromSundry ; 60-0! 144-61 60-0! 1911 ‘91 = COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
EE od ccchase 49; 55} tis Feb. 6 | 60-0| 148-6] 60-0/| 20 0-23] 21 
Miscel. Receipts. . . .| 395 | 2,768 | } 1,128 | » 13 | 65-0] 139-9] 65-0) 20 0-20 26 (£ millions) 
: - » 20 | 75-0} 153-7] 75-0/ 20 0-52| 31 — 
Total Ordinary Rev.| 75,565 | 98,395 |19,839 [34,341 | 27 | 75-0| 142-6| 75-0| 20 0-18| 35 1981 1983 
a — Mar. 6 | 75-0] 139-4] 75-0] 20 0-31] 38 | 4992 | 
PO. and: Bros ese | 2 | 150| tata | 13:0| 20 o43| $0 | 
a r | ” ; “4 75-0 | 20 0-63 50 | | | F 
RRs seesheuas 3,250 3,900 | 900; 1,200 «ae 75°0 | 131-6 | 75-0] 19 11-69 60 | April | April | April } April 
ita yais tioazes loogse lageay || APM WS | 75:0] 247-2) 75-0] 20 2-72] 34 } 2 |; 8 | |} 2 
SF | 78,815 | 102,295 | 20,739 | 35,541 » 10 | 75-0] 155-0) 75-0] 20 3-02] 35 | 
Issues out of the | a. ae 70-0 ' 147°5 75°0!120 2-89! 36 . a 
fs —" | On April 17th applications at £99 14s. 11d. per cent “Tenet ae ulation | 622-5, 763-9] 767-1) 967-1 
, , __(g thousands) , for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Notes in banking depart- 7 16 3 13-1) 63-1 
xpendit A | Aprill } Week | Week | . . : ; aa beens x . 
pea —s | — 1 —— ae Thursday, Friday and Saturday of following week were Ps Rah debt and & 
April April April April accepted as to about 36 per cent of the amount applied securities* 627-1 778-2) 778-1 828:2 
19, | 18, 19 18, for, and applications at higher prices in full 75 million a Sees 23 .e 3S 3S 
, 1941 | 1942 1941 1942 , - appucat at higher prices in tull, £45 millions | Silver Cola ’ 0 ‘0 0 0 0 o 04 
ORDIN = | of Treasury Bills are being offered on April 24th. For Gold, valued at s. per )-2 0:2 0° f 
alo | | | L ; Re} 1 , : fine oz. 168-00 168 -00)168 -00 168 -00 
Int. & meg a Nat | | the week ending April 25th the banks will be asked for Deposits : 
apa ai ‘ 27,937 31,941 9.678 | 11,896 | Treasury deposits to a maximum amount of £40 millions. Public .. , 16-1 9q 88 74 
Payments to N. Ire-| Bankers’ 112-5 135-1) 127-9) 128-7 
PE bascenes oe | | eae = : 3 ; ma - ; 
Other Cons. Fund | | ota . 60 °6 ; Y 
Services. ae 33 244 Banking Dept. Secs | 
— ~ - ioe y . "a Government | 132-2 172-5 162°3 110°] 
Total.............| 28,214 | 31,974 | 9,922 |11,896 | NATIONAL SAVINGS | Discount, ete oe eo od of 
Supply Services 1211700 | 233.600 | 62.000 | 86000 CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% | oon ae : ons = : ni 
Total Ordinary Ex-| . BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS | Banking depart. res fie eae 
penditure | 239,914 | 265,574 | 71,922 | 97,896 | (£ thousands) : 3 7 
- | n - * Proportion ” 5-0 8S 7:2, 40 
Sinking Funds.... 301} 323 35| 120 | Tmtim) se — 
SELF-BALANCING I fo | 3% | ar ~anital 
P.O. and "tends | | | ee N.S.C. | Defence Savings he * Government debt is ,£11,015,100; a 
i | 3,250 3,900 | 900 | 1,200 | Bonds Bonds 1949-51 £14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £780 m s 
7 . : ce | Mar. 10 7.169 8 630 19.872 16 3675 to £830 millions on April 22, 1942. 
, . inte Raia ; Ss anne : 63 ; ,367§ 
_. : 243,46 5 | 269,797 | 72,857 | 99,216 EE 9649 | 6.890 18,597||| 14,347§ 
After increasing Exchequer balances by | _,, 24....... 10,394 | 8,015 | 48,220)|| 48,975§ 
£434,168 to £2,894,649, the other operations | ,» Sl.---- Be AB ABH Be GOLD AND SILVER 
for the week (no longer shown separately) vss. Spies rae EB BB ; 
ised h ‘OSS “Nz nal Det dV es = ae 4,810 5,203 7,372 4,566 § The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
raise the gross . ationa i vebt by | mn 21...--000. ve 6,735||, 4,001§ remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week 
£64,249,546 to about £14,240 millions, after | asin tediite 518. 770° 406. gne°lenibearalaenanese In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
deducting sinking fund allocations in | Sn een nee en eeeeety | have been os follows :— -_- 
. . e . } 
1941-42, but before allowing for issues to | * 125 weeks. t 68 weeks. t 28 weeks. Date a Two * 
sinking funds in 1942-43. | § Including series “‘A.” || Including Series “A” & ‘‘B.” April 16 234 23} 
P.O. and Tele 4 ISSUES (£ thousands) 120 Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to | —  * neediest 234 234 
Anglo-Turkish Armaments ............21.... 20. | APt 2ist amounted to a total value of £47,808,455. | ,, 20... . 23h 254 
- | Up to Mar. 3lst, principal of Savings Certificates to | i Reese davie te 234 at 
140 the amount of £60,772,000 has been repaid. py EEN asnvcnedcconeness 234 2H 
iat ——__e! 
MONEY MARKET Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 1a-h%- 


Exchange Rates.—The aapvates rates fixed by the 
Bank of England remained unchanged between Apr. 
18th and Apr. 24th. (Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange.) 


United States. $ (4-862) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 
4-02}-03}. Canada. $ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail trans- 
fers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 -22}) 17-30-40. 
Gweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. na. Peso 
yi 45) 16 -— -13; mail transfers 16 -953-17-15. 

West indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; mail 
transfers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (110) 
*02-04; mail transfers 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices—Spain. Peseta (25 +224) 40 -50 (Official 
rate); 46-55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. Piastres (11() 
620. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 


Ways and 





changed between Apr. 18th and Apr. 25th. 


Egypt. Piastres (973) 9728-§. India. 
rupee) 174-184. Belgian Congo. 
China. National $ 2}3-3d. 


_ Special Accounts are in force for Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


Rupee (18d. per 
Francs 176}-}. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 3 cent 


pm.-par. ¢ cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between Apr. 18th and Apr. 25th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939), 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14% 3 months 





April 25, 1942 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 





3 months, 1 
Loans, o 
at call 4%: 


5 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 
Day-to-day money, 3-1}%. Short 
Bank deposit rates $%. Discount deposit 
at notice #%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York | April | April | April , April | April | Apa 
on 15 | i6 | it | 18 | OY] 


Cables :-— Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
London ....| 4033 | 4033 4033 4033 4038 | a 
Montreal . . .|87 000,87 -000 87 -125 87 -375 87 ‘315 at: 
Zuricht ....|23-30 {23-30 23-30 23-30 23-30 abe 
B. Aires... .|23 -70* 23 -70* 23 -70* 23 °70* 23 68 54 
Brazil...... 15-141 5-14 5-14 5:14 5:14) 


* Official rate 29-78. + Commercial Bills. 





Apr 


pROV 


Working « 
Birniingha 
Bradford 
Bristol . . 
Hull..-. 
Leeds. see 
Leicester 
Liverpool 
Mancheste 
Newcastle 
Nottingha' 
Sheffield 
Southamp 


12 Towns 
Dublin* 


CENT 


Gold at h 
Other go! 
Non-int. | 
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NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 





(£ thousands) Million $’s Million lei 
Week { Aggregate 12 U.S.F.R. Banks April | April | April | April let = es wd Bas 
| Ended | from Jan.lto | Deeouners 17 > 9 i6 ' 9% 25, l, 7, 
April April April | April Gold certifs. on hand and; 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Gold and Some hange Bg eS) ieee dtees 
19, 18, | 19, 18, due from Treasury 20,125 20,467 20,474 20,494 aniamaiaand om oan "9 r ety az 
La . oe : oe eins 30'4ei! 208s! o0'B16 20'840 | foreign exchange ... 1,227| 19,327) 19,427) 19,437 
1941 2 941 1942 ; - I oop 2 0 306 20,098 “ "328 é "333 Commercial bills . . . | 20,258) 26,078) 26,110) 26,484 
| OS Cane SCS VSO ve vee 20 Treasury bills issued agst. 
nn! ke < lotal U.S, Govt. secs 2,184; 2,244) 2,243) 2,254 “ oo : 
Working days :—} 2 6 | 92 } 91 ae = i : : ot | “> losses on credits 4,408 4,081) 4,081, 4,081 
Bimfingham.....| 1,584 | 1,847) 35,661 | 41,156 Fatal bills and secs 2,192, 2,262 2,260) 2,272 | Advances on secs. ..... 5,838, 6,104, 6,400) 6,400 
Bradford -»| 1,544 | 2,602 | 36,031 | 35,986 | ss eb 25,869) 24,188) 24,181) 24.581 | State debt......... : 3,566) 3,548) 3,548) 3,548 
istol. . joe 1,132 2,405 | 29,756 | 35,187 | py, —— , ‘ ™ vs Secs. and Participations 2,585 4,554) 4,554) 4,555 
7 ae | 461 766 | 10,475 13,261 F.R. notes in ciren 6,206} 8,656) 8,674) 8,699 LIABILITIES 
Leeds... - 467 701 | 16,028 | 18,970 gee mr. bank res 6,260} 3,000} 3,170 2,890 Notes in circulation. . . 63,657) 92,244! 94,105, 94,008 
Leicester.....---| 572] 823 13,718 | 14,300 | Cf y~ res. dep 15,970) 12,496 12,715 12,502 | Other sight liabilities 14,522! 28,215! 27,291) 28,096 
iverpool | 4,358] 4,478 | 86,966 | 76,080 | ‘20Vt- Ceposits 534) 362) 190) 301 | Long-term liabilities 2,309 1,799: 1,668 1,743 
Livert 
Sencester | 8.741 | 11,203 | 187,136 | 195,668 Total deposits 16,276) 14,213) 14,256) 14,287 
Newcastle 1027 | 1.270 | 20,771 | 25,366 a liabilities 23,869, 24,188 24,181) 24,581 
¢ . | . ! 7 | 9 ~ Leserve aulo 9 O* “0%, 9 gy \C +7? . ~ _— —— . 
Nottingharn | 316 409 | 7,566 | 7,846 Reserve ratio o-oo os + 9b 070/92 070/90 87/90 -T% | SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Sheffield 427 765 | 10,377 | 14,792 a eee 
Southampton 100 127| 1,675 | 2,002 iecheer aka 09 421) 2: avs Million £’s 
12 Towns 20,729 | 27,396 | 456,160 | 480,614 | a ae urrency. | 3,116 », £80 Feb. ) Feb. ; Feb. | Mar 
‘ a onl 2 ; 28, 20, 27, 6, 
Dublin® 5,253 63 | 94,152 | 106,865 ~ yan circulation . 5,909) 22.5 . 11,610) 11,624 ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
— nd Gep. 2,803 2,549) 2,567) 2,549 Gold coin and bullion 47-11) 45-49) 46-11) 46-55 
* April 12. 1 mae 949 Bills discounted )-61' 0-40' 0-37) 0-33 
April 12, 1941, and April 11, 1942 Invest. and other assets ...| 39-13] 59-07) 60-07) 58-26 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA LIABILITIES 
{KO . . Notes in circulation 23-78; 26-69) 29-77) 28-50 
OVERSEAS BANK Million rupees « Deposits : Government | .| 12-17| 14-11} 13-20, 14-69 
RETURNS Bankers’ . 2-50 54-80) 54-17, 52-09 
Others ... 4-19 4-36) 4-76 4-85 
\ Mar Mar April April Reserve ratio 59 45 -9%,|45 -8%/46 -8% 
CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA aah 190n a3 1 5 10, 
1! 94% 942 | 1942 | 1942 wien fais call ‘ . 
Million paper pesos ASSETS — SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Gold coin & bullion) 444 444) 444 444 444 ae ed 
ea feb-1 Feb Rupee coin 351 278 277, 274 1] Million Swiss Frs. 
1s 3] 15 on. Balances abroad 283 359 353 492 462 
Assets 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 terling securities ..| 1,098! 2,129) 2,129, 2,319) 2,319 May | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
Gold at home 1.071) 1,075 1.075| 1.075 | d. Govt. rup. se 904 1,363) 1,363, 1,253) 1,303 \ 33, cat 14, | 3} , 
Mher gold and for. exch 7 79 4° investments 77 119 122 94 82 — 104 Z 1942 1942 1942 
Other ¢ 271 4 488 496 Gold 68 -3'3304 -2 3305 -5|3394 
Non-int. Govt. bonds 119 119 119 119 Soa dl  26n ; aan at ae ; 
Treasury bonds 50 394 394 394 LIABILITIES Foreign exchang 160 -6| 262-0) 271-3, 183-0 
Sl went veins ba ; Notes in circ. : India} 2,510, 3,789) 3,81 3,960 Pawel 174-3 =" 100-7 118-2 
Notes in circulation ] 15 1,390, 1,398 1,412 mecumiene — ’ 1 y os = 28 280 Secmaiiie ae hk "aR 9 aol a 66 ; 
Deposits : Government 163 84 63 42 posi rOvt 157 “s 1s s/o 164 
ae 176, 553\ 586| 612 Banks 246] 417) 420' 413) 422 LIABILITIES ee 
Certs. of participation 67 30! +~=—««30 18 ve ratio 55 -2% 61 -1%/61 -1% 64 -4% 63-1 Notes in circulation 2245 -6 2182 -2'2160 -7/2238 -4 
Reserve ratio 5-39. 75-407 175 -40/ 175 -] Other sight liabilities 565-1! 240-8] 242-4 243-2 
BANK OF CANADA‘ BANK OF PORTUGAL CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Can. $ Million escudos Million Turkish pounds 
Kel M Afni Ne N Jan. | Dec. | Ja Ja 
19, , 4 1] d 12 I9 26 3 13, 3, ‘10, 
ASSE1 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 1940 | 1941 1941 | 1941 ASSETS 1941 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
Reserve ; Gold 1221 -8 1329-41329 -4,1337 -6 Gold 110-0 115-4) 115-4) 121-5 
Other 67-3 363-7 1? 4 ) Ba ¢ I i 820 -3:1650 -4 1667*1|1689 -2 Clearing and other ex 32-2) 57-1) 62-7) 64-1 
+Securities 534-7, 407-3 416-6 ! OF .§ DD unt 409-4! 326-8) 324-4) 322-0 lreasury bonds . 138-8 137-0) 136-5) 136-5 
LIABILITI Securitic 78 -4| 329-4) 329-4) 329-4 Commercial bills 262-3) 297-4) 300-7! 301-1 
Note circulation 60-9, 490-4! 496 ) ! LITIES Securities ...... 54-7; 54-2) 54-2 4-4 
Deposits : Dom. Govt ) 96-8! 74 o1 46 -9/3886 -8 3873 -0)3910 -F Advances ... 122 -4) 175-3) 175-3! 175-3 
Chartered banks 14-7 230-2 242 931-5 Governmet > 3) 475-5) 454-0) 42¢ LIABILITII 
Banker 82] -7\2203 -9 2361 -4/2433 -0 Notes in circulatior 418-8) 515-5) 521 21°5 
+ Gold and foreign t ( { } Othe 147 294-0) 293-9) 328-5 Deposits ..... 157-5! 165-7) 161-1) 164-3 
Exchange Control | I ‘ mmitment 255 -5) 257-5) 257 2 Clearing and other ex 32 ‘3 23°7 23 22 -6 
a 
Y > y .r 
UNITED KINGDOM : MONTHLY STATISTICS 
- Monthly Average 1941 1942 
nit of _ eee al ania 
leasurement || 1999 | 1932 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 || Feb. | Ma Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. || Jan Feb. | M 
Population mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: 95,050 sq. miles; (244,000 sq. kms.) 
1, Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food ...... || Avg. daily sales || ; 78 104 108 Il) lll 113 106 99 107; 107; 123 108 «113 
; - er merchandise . in 1937=100 83 100 102 107 : 84 38 90 101 98} 97) 12€ 102 94 
_ OVAE . we eee eee ” 81 102 105 109} ... 98 106 98 99 103 102 126 106 103 
mes unemployed G.B. Thousands 1,212) 2,756} 1,791) 1,514, 963) 350 81) 458 270; 231; 216) 199) 188 194, 188 
. ” Jnited Kingdom (@).......... “ 1,276} 2,813} 1,881) 1,690) 1,035 392/| 64 505| 303, 260; 246; 226) 217) | 225, 215 
, ” London ........ teens » 118} 306) 226) 239) 214 59 92 70 45 38 40) 40 39 42 41 
;” ee serena, Re te 50) 142 96 93 99 28) 39 18 16 15} 14 14 17} 20 
© oe DAW. ENEIANG (C).. «ose rveeee " 69) 157 84) 76) 33 16 28 22 13) ll 9} 8 8 8} b 
. a & N. Midlands (d) (e) ° 165, 371} 210, 153) 92) 28 61} 41; 18) 3} 12; 10 )=6(0 13} 14 
a. ° hw England (d)............. ” 280; 602) 208) 151 75 30 53 41 2 20? 18} 2S 15 14 144 14 
7° oe England (¢) ............ : 285| 562) 398! 309) 149 54|| 73 64 48} 44, «= 40S 32 28 25] 20 
3m” te ey es ecesceecvececs . A ~~. ao oe 89 37 64 51 27 24, +22 21 19 22 21 
- * Sone ANG oo. eee eee ee eeeee ees ‘ 156, 378) 253' 217; 125) 51 86 73 45 40 38} 37 35 34) 33 
5” mess ssses piven Pusseeed ne 116} 228 164, 127 89 41 67 55 33) 24 22! 22 21 20 19 
” < ME cb cvccesecee | 76 ; | 6 
16. Industr. disputes. No. days lost c on sai 18 107 . 7 o oat a 29 30) 27) 28 30 27 
Wholesale Prices: Economist: . | | ‘ “ 25. 93 96) 72) 37 59 28 
z ace ORE MER. ccesnceneecees 1929 = 100 100, 70-4) 82-4/ 76-2; 93-9 102-4) 100-0 99-2, 102-6) 103-7, 105-1) 106-1) 108-2 109-3) 110-6 115-5 
19, Textil oads oe ” 100} 72:+8' 68-4) 76-4) 95-4) 111-0)) 107-3; 108-0) 116-2) 116-3 116-6} 116-6) 115-1) 115-5) 115-4) 116-0 
- Eentlice Ne n'a ay a 100! 53-4) 58-6] 63-8! 93-0] 100-7) 96-2) 97-4 102-3) 102-9) 101-1) 101-0) 102-5) 102-3) 102-4) lul-2 
21 Total. inci pesaeceneee Stee eeeeees » 100} 76-3, 97-4, 100-0 125-0) 135-7) 135-7, 136-0) 135-1) 135-1) 135-8) 135-8) 136 -7|| 136-7) 136-7) 136-7 
Cost of ans te a to. * " 100° 67-8 77-8) 80-3) 104-3) 114-4) 112-0 112-9 115-5 115-9 116-2, 116-2) 117-4) 117-7! 118-9, 119-4 
> good Meus ices aaa set oates ih ss 100; 81-8 90-1) 92-4) 107-2! 10847) 109-8) 110-4) 107-8) 107-1, 107-1) 107-1) 105-9'| 105-9] 105-9 
4, res assess eabenmsnnasshs , a 100 87-8 95-2 96 4 113 ‘1 121-4, 120-1, 120-7) 121-3) 121-°3) 122-0) 122-6) 122-0) 122-0) 121-3 
%. Fixed intere 1 s, Fin. News..... || Jul.1,1935= 100 102 ‘0 64-0 85 6 78-1 68-2); 74°3' 68-9 67°8 77-7 78-8 78-9 82-6 79-7 80-4) 77-0 75°8 
%. Govt — wees 1928 = 100 96-8) 113-6} 127-6 116-8 122-8 129-6 126-5) 128-5 130-1) 130-8 131-9 132-5) 132-0) 133-7) 133-7| 134-7 
2 o . Revenue, cumulative (f) ..... Mill. {£'s 815-0 827 -0 1006 -2 1132 -2 1495-3 2174 -6 1313 -01495-3 651-9 786-1 916 -3'1070-3 1298 -5) 1646 -3:1943 -0 2174-6 
8. Bank Spades ow (Ff) -ceeee e 829-5 859-3 1018 -9 1408 -2 3970-7 4876 °3 3517 -4. 3970-7 1872 -9. 2284 -5 2615 -6 3089 -9.3572 +7) 3984 -0'4392 -0.4876 -3 
, ae! Notes in circ. (g).... x 362-3 258°5| 487-4, 509-9 566! 651-3, 602-0 608-9 666-1 669*4 685-8 705-2 737-3) 744-2° 748-5! 753-6 
- ? oe deposits (g). . . oes ve 62-9, 81-3, 103-8 102-8) 110 121-1) 111-7 112-3 108-4 129-5! 122-2) 128-9 148-2) 140-3. 130-7| 135-0 
Giictes Sook 3 we Dept. (g)..... ° 55-9} 64-0 103-2; 107-0} 143 142-8) 151-1) 140-1! 160-2) 122-6! 136-6) 157-5) 159-4) 155-1) 153-1) 163-7 
31, Deposits s | 
3” cosits ........... paebinxe. ‘ 1,738 1,791! 2,277' 2,248 2,484 2,970|| 2,709} 2,764) 2,997] 3,115) 3,176] 3,208) 3,329) 3,222) 3,085] 3,072 
3” sl bal. with B.E. .-...... sé 194; 187; 241! 244 265; 311) 284, 288 316, 330; 328; 332; 366 330; 318 347 
-_— * Teese oe see resege see eeeee » 229 308 280 255 366 231 210 194 266 315 270 246! 171 157 111) 163 
ig ” Treasury Deposit Receipts . ° wet a | ae | one | 495! 330) 374) 469) 531} 596} 651) 758| 739 646) 476 
Be Peers sta etosesccrcevece " 991} 844| 976 991/ 944) 849; 900) 908 838] 826) 823 809 807/ 812| 826| 838 
BT, ter nN eStMEMIS ose e eevee ees nt 257 348, 637, 608 659 919/ 814 © 821; 935 939 986) 999 999) 1,008 1,017) 1,050 
3 Tin ates : Bank tS £459400 Per cent 5-498 3-008). 2 2°24 2 | 2 2 2 s | § oe 2 on ae 2 
i,” jbree months’ bank bills... i 5-26 1-87; 0-62} 1-18} 1-04) 1-03; 1-03; 2-03 1-03) 1-03 1-03} 1-03} 1-03) 1-03; 1-03) 1-03 
» vale? ay loans. . . endeeeeaser 4°47 1-61; 0-50; 0-87; 0-76) O-75)| O-75| O-75! 0-75) O-75) O-75| O-75) 1-00) 1.00; 1-00 1-00 
a on 24% Consols......... =a ___|_ 461) 3-75! _ 3-39! 3-76! 3-40! 3-12!) 3-24) 3-20 3-08! 3-03! 3:03! 3-03' 3-02! 3-01] 3-00 3-01 
» average January to August: figures for September-December not comparable owing to revised method of countir i i Seften 7 : 
a M : é pt De s 1g adopted in Seftember, 1937. 6 2 
January, 1940, includes former Southern and South Eastern divisions. (c) Includes Southern division before January, 1940. (d) From September, 1939, ‘Crimouy 


Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. 
(f) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and expenditure. 


et of North-Western England. 
onthly figures are cumulative 


(g) Average of weeklv figures, 


(e) From December, 1941, High Peak Parliamentary Division of Derbyshire included in North Midlands 
Annual figures are totals for financial vear, beginning in year shown. 
(h) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowame is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 























Prices, Prices, Price Price Yield 5 Prices, a | j ‘ 
Year 1941 Year 1942 . . Ape. | Apr. ’ | Year 1942 Last two Price, | Price, Yield, 
Jan. 1toApr.21) Name of Security is, a i \|Jan. 1 to Apr. 2 Dividends || Name of Security | - _ Apr, 
Bich | Low || High | Low |\_ 1942 19421942 || High | Low (a) (6) (@) || | 19a | 1942 ay 
| 1 British Funds fs. a. ji ) 9 9, . 
82§ | 76h | 83% | 82x |/Consols 2%........... om | on 8c tl anlap i Pel Pelmeawnen | am!) wa ltee 
_ | aoe 1004 ” ico are 13 | 13 | 310 34] 50/3 | 46/6 || 3a ® || Bolsover Colliery Ord. aij 49/4) | 49 at oTe 
: | mv. 2% 1943-45...... 99 9945 0 1] ut ie 7/3. | 
my | al | ta | st ee Sh ive eh as" dat | Bt) bs | Pe) Seale | Bi bs [ae 
| mv. 48-53......|| 102 102 oe | iermen Lane Ord. (1... i 1 7 | 0 
106g | 102% || 107 1053 ley. 34% (after 1961). -|/ 106} | 1062 3 % 37 mae 20/- i $245 | ni < pee Lengo P- i 21/9 i - 
108 | 104% || 105% | 1033 I|GConv. 5% 1944-64... | 1034 | 103; | 3 0 0 || 279 | 25/74|| ta! 15 }||Hadfields Ord. 10/ 96/3 | 263 103°? 
95¢ | 91P || Me | 934 |Funding 24% 1956-61...|| 933 | 94 | 218 6 || 45/6 | 42/1h|| t4.6| $2$a ar ae i 43/14 | a, (ou? 
Jost | oat me = | Funding 2 riss8-68 -.|| 98 | 99 | 216 3)| 47/44 | 45/3 || 12$¢| 12$¢||Stewarts and Lloyds {1..|| 47/- | 47 “ sae 
| 98% unding 69....|| 100 100 7 } 35/08} 31/- |] | j Ore oH 
116} | 11g || li6y | 1144 || Funding 4% 1960-90. 1144 | 114 219 Of 23/74 | 22 14 | 3 fhe United Steal Ord. £4. 3 +e sent S 8 8 
1Ol% | 100° || 10ly | 9998 | Nat. Def. 24% 1944-48..| 1003 | 1008 | 2 8 6k] 17/6 | 15/5} 4¢a\| 6 b\iVickers Ord. 10/-.......|| 16/6 | } $18 9 
102 | 100 || 101 | 200f || Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58... 101 | 101 | 218 0 | eee Bers | oe ome _ 
100} | 994 || 100$ | 99§ ||War Bonds 23% 1945-47) 100 100 | 210 0| 19 10} 7/- Nile| Nil ¢||Bradford Dyers Ord. {1 13 | 7/3 
100$ | 100 || 100} | 99§ || War Bonds 24% 1946-48) 100 993 | 210 3| 6/3 || Nile| Nilc||British Celanese Ord. 10/-|| 6/6 Nil \ 
101, | 100 || 101 | 100 || Savings Bds. $% 1955-65) 1003 | 100} |3 0 0 | 35/ 14| 34/- || 38a] 5 b|\Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1 sy. | sae lan 
1148 | 110% | 114% | 112% || Victory Bonds 4%...... list | 123¢ | 229 Sl] Se/¢| St || 2fa| § diiCourtalids Ord fi-....|| ago | sie le $3 
101¢ | 100 | 101g | 100 | War Loan 3% 1955-59. -| 100} | 100} | 219 3 | 26/3 | 22/9 | ce! T}e/|Lancs. Cotton Corp. {1..|| 25) 6 isn : 
Ot atts 106} | 1048 | War Loan 34% aft.1952.|| 106} | 1062 |3 6 4f " Slectrical Manufaceg. || 7 | oe ems 
97 95§ || Local Loans 3%....... 96 4} |3 2 2) 73 “allenders Cable, &c. f1.|| 72/6 ' 
of | Sst || 100: | S84 || Redemption 36 i986-06| 90° | oof |3 7 2/| dais | goo || vpa| azeelicromponbancta'se. || ae | aze la 23 
102 100 101 | 101 =| Austria 3% 1933-53. 101 101 21710 || 40/6 | 37/6 10° c¢| 10-c/| English Electric Ord. 1.|| 40 a 40) , ha 
1018 | 96 101g = 1003 yw ~ * Gee 101% | 1014/3 8 6 83/9 | 78/44|| 20 c| 17$c| General Electric Ord. £1.!| 82/6 | 83/9 ; : : 
i] " ° ovts. : 
tee | 200 | 303 | 100 Neen aemecs tes ed 101} | 1014 12 8 || 38/9 | 34/6 ree ann | 376 | 376 |453 
oO | |New Zealand 5% 1946..| 1004 1003 | 5 5 8|| 29 28 3$6|  2$@||Edmundsons Ord |) 28/6 
111 | 107% «|| 109° | 107% | core oe oo 108 108 | 315 0] 14/73] 12/73 at c 24 ¢ Gas Light & Coke Ord. fil 13; 13 : 3 ; ; 
a orporation Stocks 32/3 | 29 44 44 b 24 Neette Miost aiiadi 4. f 31/3 
108 é E ; 29 4 || 1-East Electric £1 . 31/3 1489 
934 Oa —_ q est Hew ay ah 5% 1946-56 7. 106 3 7 4 39/104] 38 14 ae | St b Scottish aa = 44 39 441403 
99 93 995 98 Liverpool "3% 1954-64. 98 98 i - ? 7 h Yorkshire Electric l O/- |400 
106 | 100} | 106 | 105 || Middlesex 3¢% 1957-62.|| 105 06 |3 1 6 3/2 mtn A Ord Ge 
|| Foreign seg ost Ps re 21 3 20 1} "he "4 : BSA Ord £1 “ | at i ; : ; 
i 100} | 97 ||Argentine 44% Stg. Bds.| 993 | 100} 4 9 6] 1143; 93° | 6 6| 4 a|(Bristol Aeroplanei0/....|| 96 | 9/9 oil NO 
483 31 555 464 || Brazil 5% Funding 1914 55 555 410 1p 14/9 | 11/9 || $10 ¢| +8 c|\Fairey Av tio Ord. 10/-|| 12/3 9/3 27 
- | 284 | 23¢ |/Chile 6% (1929)--......|| 244 244 | 6 2 5m 26/44! 24/- 6 ¢| |3 a||Ford Motors Ord. £1 1 49 | ale | @ is . 
0j gy Inifi , 5 , a | | 3 F pero var et : { 
= | 1 908 834 Egypt comet we ee 85 85 414 2) 13d) ay 15 a@| 1746 ||Hawker Siddeley 5/-..../ 12/- | 12/5 13 5 0 
73 58 77 70% | Portuguese 3%.........|| 76 7 \3si7ni 33 a ats ‘ioe pjunae (Ronee Oe: Sn | Seis ee 
45 27 36 33. ||Spanish 4%... oe Mak oe ei eee * $6 | $10 a |/Morris Motors 5/- Ord. ..|| 30/73 | 30/74 | 2.17 6+ 
— Re tae ‘a $ 334 1213 9 93/9 82/6 20 ¢ 20 ¢|!Rolls-Royce Ord. £1 ....} 91/3 92/6 460 
*rices, : : ; Shippin \| 
Year 1942 Lest exe am Price, Yield, 16/14 | 13/3 || Nile Nil ¢ ||\Cunard Ord’ rl . ; i} 15/ 15/3 | Nil 
Jan. 1 to Apr. 21 — Name of Security 4. oo - = : 21 ; ; c | : c Pema Withy Ord. £1..|| 22/- 22/6 |5 60 
High | Low (a) (b) (c) cade a 28/103 | 25 2a b ||P. & O. Def. £1 eh 27 27/6 | 51 
‘ - 1942 | 1942 1942 24/6 | 207) ||* 5 ¢! 6 ¢||Royal Mail Lines Ord f1\| 22 22 5 ; : 
o | % Raltways ‘ 20 16 Nile 5 ¢ |\U:r = = o eR. ae 19 19 5 46 
Tt Nil Nil ||B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk 73 7} ~ Nil 5 7/3 3/9 4c 4 ¢ Aitied Gumaten Ror zl | 5) 5 20 0 0 
12 ¥5 9 Nil Nil Can. Pacific Com. $25... 11 ll Nil 14/6 6 4b 24 Anglo-Dutch of Jav. ] 8/9 8/9 13 14 ; 
46% 39 lga| 2$ |\Great Western Ord. Stk..|| 41 414} |91210|| 32 17/6 746} 2h) Jokai (A Tea (1 On) 20 ? ( \M 
115¢ | 108} 246| 24 OWG.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. 1144 | 1145 |4 7 4/| 2/13! 9d 65). 9 2 lenton Asiatic Rie s l "7. meee 
52; | 49% 2a} 2 b/LN.E.R. 4% ist Pref. 2 52 | 7 13 10 20/6 | 8/10}| 10 ¢| 3 c||\Rubber Pltns. Trust 1. .|| 12/€ ws {s 6% 
20 16} lgc| 2 e¢||L.MS. Ord. Stock . 17} 18 |11 2 ve | ga. | 9 wit «United Serdene Rie a B/- me. 
534 50} 2a 2 b|\L.MS. 4% Pref. Kee vs "ll 59 ao 713 s t y 9 ¢c) Nil c ||\United wos Rbr. 2 | ] ] | Nil 
41 38 ga 24 6 London Transport ‘C’Stk.| 40} 404 7 2 0 53/9 34/4 S ¢ 5 c|\/Anglo-Iranian Ord. {1 35/ 36/5 | 215 0 
ive _ at c lic | Southern Def. Stock sooo] 25 15 j1113 4 54/8} 27/6 10 b § a| Burmah Oil Ord. {1.....|| 28/14 29/44 110 4 0 
+ a 24 5) eure 5% Pref. Ord. . 633 63} 7a 56/3 34/44 +24 b +2$ a ||Shell Transport Ord, £1 .|| 38/14 | 38 9 |211 4 
Banks and Discount 72/6 63/5} 5 a 10 #4 |Trinidad Leaseholds {1..|) 67/6 66/3 | 410 6 aid 
71/3 | 67/6 %a| 10 b||Atexanders £2, £1 pd. . . ms | 13 | 418 3 Miscellaneous THE 
6 3t 3¢a!  4$6)||/Bank of Australasia £5 5 8 00 54/0} | 42/- 2$a 6} 6 ||Assoc. P. Cement Ord. {1)) 45 43/9xd| 4 2 3 
381 365 6 a| 6 6/|\Bank of England Stock. . 3784 379) .- * 43/9 36/3 10 ¢ 10 ¢||Barker (John) Ord. £1 37/6 37/6 |5 6 6 
£474 £438 8 ¢| 8 ¢||Bank of Montreal £100..|| 46 | £47 | 318 Oel 30/208) 30/6 || 2¢ ¢| 10 «|/Boom Pure Drug Ord. 5/-) S9/th | Se 
27/6 19/- 3ha 320) iBank of New Zealand fl 21/3 91/3 tio. 45/74 | 42,3 3a 7 6)|British Aluminium £1... 43/1) 43/1, | 412 6 
76/- 72/9 7a 7 ®)||Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1 . 75 15 314 6 88/14 70/74 t17}4 ¢ \¢14,4 ¢ ||Brit.-Amer. Tobacco {1.}} 71/3 71/3 | 4 0 OF 
it 44 5a 23 db) \\Chartered of India £5. 5h 5k 616 3 68'6 64/9 7a 7 6 ||British Oxygen Ord. {1 67/6 67/6 429 
68 | £45 £246) £244 ||Hongkong and S. $125..|| £48 £48. (i108 4 || 22/9 | 199 10 6/ 10 a|/British Plaster Board 5/-|| 20/74 20/74 | 4 17 0 
53/103) 50/- 6 a| 6 b/iLloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid ..|| 52 53 410 6 693 | 47 4c 4 c||Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. ..|| 514 52 713 9 ope 
s9/5 | 81/6 8a) 8b IMidland £1, fully paid...|| 88 B83. +312 6 || A25/~, | 200/- || Iga) 15§ b|\Carreras‘A’ Ord. £1.....}| | 5k | 102/6 | 5 7 6 
6% 53 5 a| 5 6||Nat. Dis. £2, fully paid 64 64 14 00 33/14 | 24/6 12 ¢| 10 ¢)|\Dunlop Rubber Ord. £1 .|| 25/3 25 8 00 
67/3 64/- 7ga| 76 )\Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid 66/6 66/6 |410 0 15/14 | 13/3 Nile¢ 6 c|\Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10 13/9 13/9 |4 73 
468 | 443 8}a| 8} |\Royal Bank of Scotland. 460 | 460 | 31311 || 23) | 22 mee 8) 2006 Tense ©) s/o | a3/ond & @ ® 
50/- 46/9 3$a, 646 |\Union Discount f1..... 43/9 | 48/9 14 2 0 || 3/6 | 31/3 || 20 6| Nil a |/Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1); 36/3 | 32/6 |12 6 6 
82/3 77/9 || 9a 9 b|\Westminster £4, {1 paid.) 80/- 80) 410 0 33/9 30/- | 3a 5 6 |\Imperial Chemical Ord. {1)| 33/3 | 33/-xd, 4.17 0 
siietinne fh | St +74} +10 b |\Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1), 64 6% | 216 6 
nce 2.¢ 3 Nicke | 7 6 
252 | 238 || 50 6| 40 a@/jAlliance 1, fully paid... 254 ass | 330 61 fk | Sed | de cl 8 cllover & Untlover Ord. fil oT , | isa 
123 llt } 6/-6| 4/6a/ Atlas £5, £14 paid...... ll} 1144 1/411 3) 50/6 | 39/9 5 a! 5 b|\London Brick Ord. {1 , 42/6 | 426 | 414 0 
88/- 79 2/-b| 1/64 Gen. Accdt. £1, 5/- pd. .|, 86/3xd) 86/5 | 4 1 0 || 39/14! 30 20 b| 15 a|\Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/~.|| 34/4) | 35/- | 0 0 
264 244 10/-a| 10/-6 |\Lon. & Lanes. £5, £2 pd.|) 26 254xd) 3.18 5 || 98/9 | 85/74 12 6 | iba Murex {1 Ord. || 92/6 92/6xd\ 4 6 0 ] 
15 14 || 1744] 120 6 | Peart £1, fully paid 154 15} | 2 8 OF] 22/- | 19/6 24a| 6 6||Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-|| 20/6xd) 20/6 | 4 2 3 
14 134 || 6/-a@| 6/-6)||Phoenix {1 fully paid...|) 14 14° 45 6 65/3 58/9 2¢a| 12 . Spillers Ord. {1 62/6 62/6xd| 4 16 0 
254 20% I t57%c | +582 c |'Prudential {1 ‘A’...... 24 25 2 6 9+! 64/44! 60 j 3ha 10 b Tate and Lyle Ord. £1. | 60 73 61/6 470 
af a i case * Royal Exchange {1.... 8 7ixd| 316 0 33/ 29/4} 5 c| 10 c||Triplex Safety Glass 10/- i} 30 "| 99 44/612 0 seem 
63 5 | 138a i335 eee 6 paid. pes 84 8} 318 6 || 86/6 80/6 10 a| 10 6| Tube Investments Ord. £1|| 81/10}} 81/104] 4 17 0 what 
i Sun Life £1, fully paid... 64 64 4 8 0 73/14 | 62/6 3ga 8} 6 ||Turner & Newall Ord. £1/| 65/- | 65/74 | 3 16 0 
| | Snvestment Trusts 33/- 28/6 1246 74 a ||United Molasses Ord. 6/ 8 28/9 | 29/49 | 411 0 on t 
182} 165 || 44 6 6'|\Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock|| 179} 182} 5 9 7] 60/6 47 20 a! 35 6'|'Woolworth Ord. 5/- 1) 50/- 51/3 | 5 7 0 ‘ 
182g | 1728 || 7 6) 4 a||InvestmentTrst.Def.Stk.| 174 | 174 |6 6 5| | Mines offic 
155 1524 | 76 3 a| Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk..|| 1524 1524 6 ll 2 46/3 36/7 || 80 c) 80 ¢ AshantiGoldfields Ord. 4/-|| 40/7} | 38/9 | 8 10 6 
200 |195 || 4@ | 6 6\|US. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stock|! 1944 | 1944 |5 210]] .2/9 | ,J/, || 6 ¢| Nila |/ByrmaCorp. Ord Rs. 9.) 3/- 7 |. publ 
iene : : 42/6 | 30/7}, 10 c!| 10 c (Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1.. | 32/- 31/3 | 6 ; ; ever 
reweries, &c. 7 Ni 7 
150/6 | 138/- t5 @| t15 6 |\Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1....||144/6 | 146 214 6+ wr 35/— || lige| ii 5 eee ie Gol ti Ed saya 3a hs 0 0 
59/- | 54/6 || 5 a) 9 b|\Courage & Co. Ord. £1...|/ 55/6 55/- |5 1 91 8} 64 } 15 a| 15 6||\Rbokana Corp. Ord. )..|| 6% | 64. | 412 ° hand 
77/3 | 71/10}| 10 6| 6a ||Distillers Co. Ord. £1....|| 74/3 74/9 |4 6 0) 15/6 | 11/9 5 a| 5 b|lRoan Antelope Cpr. 5/-.|| 11/9 | 11/6 |4 7 ° igh 
94/9 | 80/- | 15 6| 11 @|\Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £1) 85 85/6 |6 0 9 1% 58 624 a | 624 0 ||Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-.....|| 5% 5 Ci 2 0 night 
92/6 | 79/7} 7 a} 15}6|\Ind Coope &c. Ord. £1 87 87/46 |5 2 9 72 6 2/6a| 5/66 \|Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. ..|| 6% | 6kxd | 610 0 br 
60/9 | 50/74 |} 11 6| 4 @|'Watney Combe Def. £1../| 56/- 56/3 15 6 Ol 4% 3h Nil Nil ||W. Witwatersrand 10/- .|| 44 4 NI we 
te) 1 Sai d 0) vines Svetend (c) Last two yearly dividends. (e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat yield. (t) Annas per share. (y) Yield worked t still | 
average redemption—end 1960. (k) Based on redemption at par in 1946. (m) Yield on 1.55% basis. (pf) Yield worked on a 2$ per cent. basis. tf Free of Income Tat of e\ 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC REC | NEW YORK PRICES = 
ECEIPTS oft 
Close Close Close Close Close Close . 
Apr. Apr. | 3. Commercial Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr MISC 
é Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 1. Railroads. 14 2 and Industrial. 14 21 14 2 
a = Red for Week Receipts Atlantic Coast 214 213 Am. Smelting 38} 382 | Int. Paper . 105 iM fight 
Name z inding Can. Pacific 4 4 Am. Viscose 22423 | Liggett Myers.. 53 : 
s Gt. Nthn. Pf 212 22} | Anaconda... at 24% | Nat. Distillers . 19d = ‘assid 
1942 + OI 1942 + or N.Y. Cent 7h 73 Beth. Steel 558 562 Nat. Steel ..... 474 00 : 
i i 26 is th 
Pennsylvania 20% 20) Briggs .. 174 184 | Phelps Dodge. . 264 | 
Southern 14 14 Celanese of A 16+ 15} | Proct. Gamble 45} 4st soun 
B.A. and Pacific 42 Apr. 18 $1,665,000 45,000 60,471,000 + 892.000 ts Chrysler 524 54 Sears Roebuck. 46} "1 
B.A. Gt. Southern 42 » 18 $2,655,000 366,000 102,699,000 4 9,868,000 2. Utilities, etc. ; Distillers-Seag. 16} 163 | Sheli Union 10} 4 may 
B.A. Western -oenl 48 — $827,000 — 91,000 35,774,000 |4 3,682,000 Amer. Tel 114{ 1132 - wstman Kdk.. 114} 1114 | Std. Oil N.J.... 334 a 
Canadian Pacific.... 15 14 $4,493,000 + 645,000 66,653,000 |+ 13,797,000 Amer. W'wks 2 lj | Gen. Elec. 23% 22% | 20th Cen. Fox 8} T 
Central Argentine... 42 » 18) $1,717,500 343,500 73,180,750 |4 6.984.500 | Pac. Light 244 23 Gen. Motors 333 ©6934} | United Drug... 44 ‘ ° 
San Paulo (Brazil) 14 - 5 £29,571 8,766 476,621 |4 5362 People’s Gas 35% 36 | Inland Steel 594 584 | U.S. Steel . 47 4 IS th 
_—— Sth. Cal. Ed 17 -16§ | Int. Harvest 42 42 | West’house El.. 66) § 
: Receipts in in Argentine Pesos. W. Union Te 24 254 | Int. Nickel 25 25§ | Woolworth ast . next 
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